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E D I T O R'S 
C H O I C E 


A lmost a year ago Barbara Floersch inąuired whether we would be 
l interested in an article retracing the stage road that once connected 
Montpelier and Derby Linę. At the time, there was not much information 
available: Bits and pieces of the road were known ; much about the road 
had been forgotten. We were intrigued, and sent her on her way with a 
few words of encouragement about the trials and rewards of trying to 
uncover something that has been long buried. A great silence followed. 
Then one day Barbara came into the office, her arms fuli of maps — some 
from the Highway Department, some copied from the State Historical 
Society — and her mind fuli of the anecdotal history she had gleaned 
from talking with people who now live along the long-lost route once 
called by the residents of East Montpelier "the Road to Lalce Memphre- 
magog." It was apparent that Barbara's diligent sleuthing had been fas- 
cinating and productive. Nonetheless, a few gaps remained. We sent her 
to Kevin Graffagnino, Curator of the Vermontiana collection at the Uni- 
yersity of Vermont and an expert in Vermont maps. After visiting with 
him, she was finally able to splice together the fragments of information 
she had collected about various roads into a single route that accurately 
followed the path of the old stagecoaches. 

The next step was to travel the route. This she did over several days, 
with her husband and four-year-old son tagging along. By night, this party 
of twentieth-century pioneers camped; by day they rode over the back 
roads of the Northeast Kingdom, looking not just for the color in the 
leaves but for whatever historical color the route itself would yield. 

In mid-June, two of us from Vermont Life set out to doublecheck Bar¬ 
bara^ map for accuracy. We left immediately after lunch, in 90° temper- 
atures, wearing the skirts we had worn to work, and eąuipped with two 
smali cartons of orange juice. We figured to make Derby Linę by late 
afternoon and to follow the Interstate home in time for dinner. We figured 
wrong. 

Although Barbara's map was accurate and easy enough to follow, we 
had miscalculated three things: the damage done to the roads by the 
torrential rains that had fallen several days earlier, the time it would take 
to follow the convolutions of a route that only partially exists, and the 
exhilaration of being on back roads in Vermont on a warm and sunny 
spring day. The route led us up hills that our smali station wagon was 
barely eąuipped to handle. We turned around in fields. We waded through 
streams, leaving the car behind. We looked longingly up what is now a 
snowmobile trail and climbed back in the car. We followed the route 
close to the tops of hills, where it disappeared into meadows, then drove 
around the hills and met up with the faint traces of the road in the 
meadows flowing down the other sides. Morę than once, we got lost. We 
arrived at the Customs Station in Derby Linę at 8:45, hungry and hot, 
but determined to find Shattuck Hill before the light faded entirely. A 
State police officer who happened to be at the Customs Station offered 
to lead us over the back roads to the hill etched so firmly a century ago 
in the minds of residents of East Montpelier. At 9 o'clock, with the day 
nearly ended and the western sky beyond Lakę Memphremagog bathed 
in pink, we climbed out of the car one finał time and stood in the twilight 
on Shattuck Hill, gazing out over the Lakę. Time and again throughout 
the long afternoon we had come to crossroads along the route. Time and 
again we had taken the roads less traveled by — and that had madę all 
the difference. 

— N. P. G. 
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THE DINER BY THE FALLS 



Seruing Up 


MILES 


in Springfield 


By Edith O. Brown 
Photographs by Nancy Wasserman 


I T'S 6:30 a.m., a cold wet morning in 
Springfield. Only three cars are parked 
in the plaża on Main Street. The sky is 
still dark, and a raw wind is blowing. 
Across the Street, lights are on in the 
diner. Inside, Bob Magoon is serving his 
first customer of the day, a man on his 
way to work in one of the machinę tool 
shops in town. Bob, assistant manager of 
the diner, is an energetic outgoing man 
in his forties. He and his customer are 
discussing the weather, always a popular 
subject with Vermonters. 

Morning chores at the diner are 
finished. The coffee maker gurgles and 
sends up aromatic puffs of steam. Over- 
head lights pick up the sparkle of clean 
glasses, the shine on the hot dog machinę 


and toaster ovens. The blackboard on the 
wali is covered with a listing of the 
menu, each item priced in colored chalk. 
Downstairs in the basement kitchen 
Bruce Bushee has just finished washing 
the floor, and upstairs, Sue Wilkins has 
climbed on a high stool behind the cash 
register to take care of the customer pay- 
ing his check. Satisfied that everything 
is shipshape, Bob pours himself a cup of 
coffee. 

The early morning is so ąuiet that one 
can hear the rushing sound of the Black 
River falls, tumbling downhill in a spec- 
tacular series of cascades that most peo- 
ple never see because the river is hidden 
behind the old buildings. To this sym- 


phony of sound The Diner By The Falls 
is starting another day. Thomas Edison 
and several other famous men sketched 
in black and white on posters tacked on 
the diner walls seem to look on approv- 
ingly. Under each man's likeness is a 
comment on the value of work. Edison's 
ąuotation is, "Work, work. There's no 
substitute for Work." 

Bob, Sue and Bruce would agree with 
Mr. Edison. Ali three are clients of Men- 
tal Health Services of Southeastem Ver- 
mont. They are part of a team of mne 
mentally handicapped men and women 
that operates The Diner By The Falls, the 
only restaurant of its kind in the State of 
Vermont. 

Governor Richard Snelling officiated 
at the diner's opening ceremonies last 
January, when the wood sign that adver- 
tises its name was hung above the door. 
It is the only diner in the State so hon- 
ored, and the first to be operated by men 
and women who have spent much of 
their lives at the Vermont State Hospital 
in Waterbury. 

Bob has timed his coffee break well. 
Morę customers are arriving. Bruce puts 
on a clean white apron and joins him 
behind the counter. After greeting one of 
the "regulars," he takes the customer's 
order, carefully writing it on the check 
and noting the stool number of the seat 
the man occupies. Every stool has a num¬ 
ber, a system devised to guarantee hand- 
mg the right check to the right person 
when there is a rush of customers. Bruce 
leamed this trick during the months of 
training and role-playing that prepared 
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"Work, work. There's no 
substitute for work " is one of the 
aphorisms motivating Sue Wilkins 
and Bob Magoon, left and center 
above, at The Diner By The Falls. 

fili Barton , opposite, says her 
work at the diner makes her feel 
proud. David Brossman, above 
right , is a oocational specialist 
and one of the Diner's superuisors. 


him for his job as counterman and dish- 
washer. 

"I can handle the pressure when it gets 
busy," he tells a visitor as he pops a raisin 
bagel in the toaster oven. He is proud to 
be one of those chosen to work at the 
diner after screenings and interviews at 
Vermont Job Service and after signing a 
contract that spells out his responsibil- 
ities. At the age of 27 he is holding his 
first real job. Most of those years were 
spent in an institution and a succession 
of foster homes. For him the job at the 
diner represents an impressive accom- 
plishment. 

Nearly a year passed before the dream 
of The Diner by the Falls was realized. 
First it was Jerry Cutler's dream. Cutler 
is manager of Pre-care and After-care Ser- 
vices for Mental Health Services of 
Southeastern Vermont, one of ten com- 
munity mental health centcrs in the 


State. "It all began when clients com- 
plained they could no longer get a cup of 
coffee at Ma's Diner," Cutler says. "I had 
always wanted to try a food service op- 
eration staffed by clients because it 
would be a uniąue opportunity for a non- 
sheltered workshop. When I heard the 
diner was closed and for rent, I went to 
Vocational and Rehabilitation Services. 
They told me they'd find a way to come 
up with setup costs." 

"Serendipity sort of sums it up," Cut¬ 
ler says. "The project has had a beneficial 
ripple effect we didn't anticipate when 
we started. From the beginning, good 
things have been happening and help has 
been coming from many directions." 

Help from within came from Margaret 
Smith, a day treatment specialist who 
has sińce left the program to work for a 
graduate degree. Marnie, as she was af- 
fectionately known by the clients, 
helped write the proposal for an "estab- 














lishment grant" of $3000 that madę it 
possible to begin the diner project. 

Once the project was launched, Marnie 
worked with the clients every day, teach- 
ing them through discussion and role- 
playing how to prepare and serve food, 
how to carry out the duties of a dish- 
washer or cashier, how to deal with the 
public. Every week she prepared written 
evaluations of each client's performance. 
"We started with nothing," Bruce Bushee 
says. "If it weren't for Marnie, we'd never 
have madę it." 

Morę help came from Alcide Cote, 
who owns the building and who has op- 
erated the Springfield Bakery next door 
to the diner for many years. He is de- 
lighted with the improvements to his 
property and has shown his appreciation 
by donating several months of free rent 
to the project. 

Serendipity was at work again when 
David Brossman, a vocational specialist 
with the mental health agency, was 
asked to supervise the basie repairs and 
cosmetic changes that would transform 
the dingy, rundown diner. Clients who 
had learned woodworking and other re- 
lated skills from Brossman at the 
agency's day treatment center were put 
to work as paid employees. While Bross¬ 
man did the "undercover work," cor- 


recting electrical and plumbing prob- 
lems, his helpers applied "plenty of el- 
bow grease," and then fresh paint. Even- 
tually the diner began to take on a bright, 
art deco look, with a red, white and black 
color scheme and eye-catching posters. 
Colorful wali hangings madę by clients 
in MHSSV's weaving shop, and a skylight 
window with hanging plants all contrib- 
uted to an inviting atmosphere that 
would attract customers. 

At Vermont Job Service, Manager Al¬ 
len Evans contributed a generous share 
of the ripple effect. Evans says his agency 
was able to teach MHSSV clients the 
"mechanics" of successful job hunting. 
By interviewing for jobs at the diner, and 
through continuing workshops, the 
clients have learned how to conduct 
themselves when applying for jobs in the 
community, how to fili out an applica- 
tion, how to dress and behave appropri- 
ately when applying for work. This, he 
says, is no smali problem for people who 
sometimes have severe difficulties. 

Jill Burton, who works at the diner as 
a cashier and dishwasher, lives in a staff- 


The Diner staff serues up 
fńendly chatter along with its 
chow , and the pleasant social 
interaction is appreciated on 
both sides of the counter. 


supervised apartment. She is 24 years 
old. Only her walk, a slight tremor and 
a somewhat hesitant way of pronouncing 
her words reveals that she has had prob- 
lems to overcome. Notwithstanding the 
difficulties, she is a gracious hostess, 
proudly pointing out the apartment's 
new furnishings. Describing how she 
feels about working at the diner, Jill says, 
"I like to work. I like seeing the different 
faces. It's good to see that people are in- 
terested in what we're doing. They know 
we're trying. It makes us really proud, 
makes us feel important." 

Jill's positive feelings seem to be re- 
ciprocated. People in Springfield are glad 
the diner is back in business. Like the 
town itself, the diner has had its ups and 
downs in the past. Customers are ob- 
viously pleased to have an informal place 
to stop for breakfast or a coffee break and 
a bit of conversation on a weekday morn- 
ing. 

The best thing about the diner, how- 
ever, is the blend. On both sides of the 
counter the barriers, the misunderstand- 
ings, and even the fears, are beginning to 
disappear. Clients and customers alike 
enjoy the cozy atmosphere, the compan- 
ionship that seems to go along with the 
food. It's just one of the house specialties 
at The Diner By The Falls. c & 
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DAVID MARVIN'S 
WINNING r-ji 
WAY WITH I REES 


F ourteen years ago when David Mar- 
vin graduated with a forestry degree 
from the University of Vermont, he had 
no doubts about the futurę. "My goal was 
to make a fulltime living making mapie 
syrup," the softspoken Vermonter says 
with a slow grin. "Everybody said you 
can't do it, and I thought for surę you 
could. So far, they're right. You can't." 

Far from being discouraged by his dis- 
covery, however, Marvin felt challenged. 
He turned his energies to discovering 
how much profit sound management and 
good marketing could sąueeze out of 
every acre of his land in Johnson. In ad- 
dition to mapie syrup, Marvin now pro- 
duces Christmas trees, saw logs, 
firewood, and pulpwood. Recently, he 
has diversified even morę by devising a 
new method of making granulated mapie 
sugar. With his college degree now but- 
tressed by a decade-and-a-half of experi- 
ence, Marvin has gradually spun a 
delicately balanced web of income-pro- 
ducing forest products into an award- 
winning way of life. 

A dozen years after it was started, But- 
ternut Mountain Farm provides a com- 
fortable but modest living for Marvin, his 
wife, Lucy, their two children, Emma 
and Ira, and one fulltime employee. Ac- 
cording to forestry experts, accomplish- 
ing this on 600 acres without growing 
yegetable crops, raising livestock or hav- 
ing any supplcmental income is a distin- 
guished achievement. In fact, so notable 
is the accomplishmcnt that in 1983 the 
farm's outstanding record of success 
eamed Marvin the title of National Out¬ 
standing Tree Farmer of the Year, a trip 
to Florida to accept the award and a visit 
with President Ronald Reagan. 

David Marvin is the first Yermonter 


By Jack McKnight 
Photographs by Ted Leyin 


and the second New Englander to be so 
honored. The eight-year-old award is 
given by the American Forest Institute, 
the information arm of the U.S. forest 
industry, which sponsors the American 
Tree Farm System. Criteria for selection 
are excellence in forest management and 
the ability to represent the organization 
effectively. 

In a typical year, Butternut Mountain 
Farm produces 3600 gallons of mapie 
syrup, 150 cords of fuel wood, 75 cords 
of pulpwood, 25,000-50,000 board feet of 
saw logs and 1500 Christmas trees. Yet 
with characteristic modesty, Marvin 
shrugs off suggestions that his accom- 
plishments are extraordinary. Receiving 
the tree farm award "is kind of embar- 
rassing," he says. "I know there are a lot 
of other people who are managing their 
land efficiently. I feel uncomfortable, es- 
pecially when I get up and talk in front 
of a group, many of whom I learned 
from." 

There is no ąuestion, however, that 
Butternut Mountain Farm is an unusual 
enterprise. When Marvin starts talking 
about how he and Lucy have developed 
it and madę it grow, he speaks with an 
infectious excitement and enthusiasm. 

The setting itself is idyllic, taking in a 
sweeping, heavily forested panorama of 
rolling hills and mountains to the south, 
including a glimpse of Mt. Mansfielda 
chin on a elear day. It is clcarly a setting 
in which a forester would feel at home. 
Despite the splendor of its setting, how- 
ever, the farm is still a business, pure and 
simple. In addition to the technical 
knowledge needed to manage timber- 
land, forest farming reąuires careful anal- 
ysis of past and projected income, as well 
as shrewd judgment about where and 



how to spend time and energy most 
profitably. For Marvin, it means spend- 
ing at least as much time in his tiny con- 
verted-milkhouse office as he spends in 
the woods. "I can make morę money on 
the telephone and pushing a pencil than 
I can mowing between those trees," he 
says, gesturing toward a stand of man- 
sized Christmas trees growing in neat, 
orderly rows. 

Seventy percent of the farm's income 
is derived from mapie syrup production 
and sales, and fifteen percent from 
Christmas trees and evergreen brush for 
wreaths. Seven-and-a-half percent comes 
from logs, pulp and firewood, and an- 
other 7.5 percent from miscellaneous 
sources, such as consulting and retailing 
syrup cans to local sugarmakers. The di- 
versity is basie to Butternut Mountain 
Farm's success, but Marvin acknowl- 
edges that weaving the many strands into 
a profitable fabric is a constant numbers 
gamę. "We don't have steady income," 
he says, pulling out an analysis sheet. 
Parentheses enclose the numbers at the 
bottom of nearly every column. If syrup 
production is down, morę effort goes into 
harvesting logs and Christmas trees. If 
the tree market falters, morę effort goes 
into producing syrup. Flexibility is sur- 
vival. 

Three years ago, for example, fancy 
syrup in 32-gallon barrels was selling for 
$13.00 to $14.00 per galion, a premium 
price. Marvin was wholesaling the same 
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grade of syrup in galion containers for 
$16.50 per galion and realizing only a 
modest profit after the costs of market¬ 
ing, distribution, and containers were 
subtracted. He responded by cutting 
down on retail Container sales of syrup 
and increasing bulk shipments. By the 
end of the sugaring season, however, a 
bumper crop of sap had substantially 
dropped bulk prices for fancy-grade 
syrup. "I had to switch the business from 
60 percent syrup in bulk containers to 90 
percent syrup in retail containers," Mar- 
vin recalls. "If we had been locked into 
a bulk market, we'd have been in tough 
shape." 

Running a smali business offers un- 
paralleled independence to the owner, 





David Marvin's opportunity is rooted in 
the forests on his farm — Christmas trees, 
saw logs, pulpwood, firewood, and mapie 
syrup — but his success stems from his 
own energy and business acumen. 
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but it also often means performing the 
dozens of perfunctory chores that in 
larger operations would be delegated to 
employees. Responsibilities for handling 
mail orders, completing bills of lading 
and ensuring that customer service is 
satisfactory all fali on Marvin's shoul- 
ders. "It's not that big a deal," he says, 
"but when you're the president of the 
company and the shipping clerk and on 
the loading dock, it takes a lot of time." 

Nevertheless, it is precisely the free- 
dom integral to a smali business that al- 
lows Marvin to manage his woodland 
with a thoroughness and intensity that 
commercial foresters simply cannot 
match. It is also precisely Marvin's care- 
ful attention to detail that spells the dif- 
ference between success and failure in 
tree farming. Unlike garden crops, trees 
have a growing season measured in years 
and decades rather than months. Plans 
have to be laid carefully for the futurę, 
and mistakes have to be few and far be¬ 
tween. 

In young mapie stands, for example, 
Marvin tests the sap from selected trees. 
He keeps those trees whose sap has a 
greater sugar content and culls the rest. 
In a couple of decades, when those trees 
are tapped, the sweeter sap will reąuire 
less evaporation to make syrup. Less 
evaporation means fewer man hours, less 
fuel consumed and greater profits. "I like 
to look at most of our woods at least in 
10-year periods," he says. "What ap- 
proach can I take to make [the forest] do 
the most in the next 40 years?" 

Working the land was a natural choice 
for Marvin. His father, UVM botany pro- 
fessor and noted mapie researcher James 
Marvin, bought part of what is now But- 
ternut Mountain Farm in the early 1950s 
and developed the sugarbush. After col¬ 
lege, Marvin bought an adjoining 100 
acres and a farmhouse and moved to 
Johnson. For two years he commuted 
daily to a forestry job at the Northeastem 
Forestry Experiment Station in South 
Burlington. In 1972, he quit and decided 
that somehow he was going to make the 
land support him. 

Marvin admits Butternut Mountain 
Farm had an edge from the very begin- 
ning; that many people attempting to du- 
plicate his success might not be so lucky. 
His father had known precisely what he 
was looking for and had chosen a super- 
lative piece of land. When his parents 
died in 1977, Marvin inherited a large 
tract to supplement his own original pur- 
chase. If he were carrying a mortgage for 
the entire parcel at today's interest rates, 


he admits the farm would very likely 
never have been able to pay for itself. 

If the advantages madę the difference, 
however, they were not enough to make 
it easy. For the First two years the house 
lacked hot water and Marvin took show- 
ers at the UVM gym after work. Contacts 
madę through his job with the U.S. For¬ 
est Service developed into mapie con¬ 
sulting work in the U.S. and Canada. 
Tending bar in the evening brought in a 
little extra cash. All the time Marvin was 
making improvements — cutting and 
thinning mapie and timber stands, in- 
creasing the capacity and efficiency of 
evaporating eąuipment, developing and 
refining the marketing operation, and 
finding new ways to use every scrap of 
land productively. 



David and Lucy Maruin at home on 
Butternut Mt. Farm with their 
children, Ira and Emma. 


The hours were long, the work hard 
and yacations nonexistent. It helped to 
be an inveterate tinkerer and do-it-your- 
selfer. "I guess if I were going to be any- 
thing else, I'd be a junk dealer," Marvin 
quips. Even today he likes to recycle and 
prefers home-made contraptions to com- 
mercially manufactured equipment. The 
do-it-yourself ethic is evident every- 
where. Sap storage tanks are former giant 
brewery vats. Marvin bought a dozen and 
sold those he did not use to other sugar- 
makers. Syrup-processing equipment is 
frequently madę from patched-together 
odds and ends of plumbing. "We've even 
built all our own buildings," he says. 
"We've never hired a contractor except 


for some smali parts or some bulldozing 
or that sort of thing. An amazing amount 
has been the willingness of neighbors and 
friends, of people who have been willing 
to help from time to time." 

A few years ago, Marvin and two 
friends set out to find a way to make 
granulated mapie sugar quickly and 
cheaply. A New York Corporation had al- 
ready patented a process, but start-up 
costs to make the product approached a 
half million dollars. Tinkering in Mar- 
vin's sugarhouse during the off season, 
the three friends developed their own 
process, and put together a homemade 
device that allows them to manufacture 
700 pounds of granulated sugar an hour. 
The investment cost is about one-twen- 
tieth that required by the New York Cor¬ 
poration. Although the Vermont Mapie 
Sugar Company is still in its infancy, and 
so far "has been nothing but a drain 
financially," Marvin is optimistic. 
"We've got some real interest in the 
product," he says, "so I think it ; s going 
to take off in the next couple of years." 

With morę than a decade of steady 
growth, Butternut Mountain Farm 
shows no sign of slowing down. "When 
I first started, I don't know that I antic- 
ipated that we'd get this big," Marvin 
says, "but it's been sort of dictated. My 
monthly payments in three months 
equal the total amount of money I bor- 
rowed to start this place. I don't feel that 
things are that much different than they 
were 10 years ago, but it's nice not to 
have to bar tend nights and then come 
home days and work in the woods." 

Winning the Tree Farm award was an 
honor, Marvin says, because he believes 
strongly in the principles of forest man- 
agement and conservation that the pro¬ 
gram supports. As further proof of his 
commitment, he cites his membership 
in the Vermont Mapie Industry Council, 
the Vermont Mapie Sugarmakers Asso- 
ciation, the Vermont Mapie Promotion 
Board, the American Forestry Associa- 
tion and the Naturę Conservancy. He has 
also served as chairman of the Vermont 
Natural Resources Council. 

The surest proof of his commitment, 
however, is the success of Butternut 
Mountain Farm itself. The farm mani- 
fests most impressively Marvin's philos- 
ophy that believing in one's work, being 
willing to take some risks, and working 
hard can bring great personal satisfaction 
and economic rewards. "Pye just come 
to realize that it's not what you know," 
says Marvin, "but what you're not afraid 
to try." zfr 
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THE ROAD TO 


By Barbara Floersch 
Photographs by 
Tom Howard 


I must admit from the start that I have 
a weakness for a road I have never 
driven, especially a back road in autumn. 
Long ago, exploring such a road, I hap- 
pened upon thc Kent Tavern Museum. 
Later I leamed that A. Kent's Hotel, 
which presides with authority over the 
sleepy intersection of Kents Corner, Ca¬ 
lais, was once a stop on the Boston-to- 
Montreal stagecoach run. To visit it to- 
day, however, is to travel into back-coun- 
try Vermont, far from the major routes 
between those two cities. It was the con- 
trast between the quiet location of the 
Tavern and its boisterous past that 


LAKĘ |\ /lEMPHREMAGOG 

JL. ▼ JLm A Remembrance of Roads Past 


piąued my curiosity, not only about the 
Tavern, but about the road that runs be- 
fore its door. 

Eager to travel the original stagecoach 
route, I fully expected simply to ask 
someone for directions, to get into my 
car and to drive along it. After all, any 
road over which the Kent Tavern Mu¬ 
seum looms as a sort of monument 
would surely be easy to tracę. I was sur- 
prised to discover, however, that the old 
stage road was deeply submerged be- 
neath the present. Although many au- 
thorities knew of roads used by the 
stagecoaches, there was no consensus on 
the exact route the coaches had taken 
between Montpelier and the Canadian 
border. Only with some persistence, and 
a good deal of help from several Ver- 


monters who have a lively interest in lo- 
cal history, did that old stage route begin 
to emerge — the route I leamed the folks 
in East Montpelier once called "The 
Road to Lakę Memphremagog." In the 
end, my journey from Montpelier to 
Derby Linę along the old stage road was 
morę than just a pleasant and scenie 
afternoon: It was a journey into Vermont 
history that occupied several months, 
and, like stage travel along those same 
roads in the 1800s, it was a journey that 
would have been impossible but for the 
people along the way. 

One of the problcms in retracing the 
Road to Lakę Memphremagog is that it 
was never a single road, but rather an 
evolving series of roads forged together 
into a route by the iron shoes and iron 
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The stage road was tiamed by residents of East Montpelier, who knew well the dirt 
road, above, that leads to Adamant. A stone's throio away from the Kent Tavem, 
trarelers found (and still find) the sleepy hamlet known as Mapie Comers. 



tires of the horse and stagecoach. Some- 
times the construction of the roads con- 
stituting the route from Montpelier to 
Derby Linę resulted from legislative 
mandate. As early as 1852, Reuben D. 
Waters was complaining of such "med- 
dling" in local affairs in his Treatise on 
the Town of Calais and Vicinity. "A road 
was laid out and established by a State 
committee from Montpelier to Canada 
Linę which cost this town near two thou- 
sand dollars!" he wrote indignantly. 
Other legs of the route were carved out 
of the wilderness by the single-minded 
determination of people such as Timothy 
Hinman of Derby, who seems to have 
possessed endless enthusiasm for clear¬ 
ing any passage that would bring settle- 
ment and commerce to his area of the 
Northeast Kingdom. Morę often than 
not, however, the road work of the era 
was completed by local residents who, 
willingly or not, swung felling axes as a 
means of working off their taxes. 
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The Road to Lakę Memphremagog 
originated in the lowlands of Montpelier, 
but the tonę of the journey was set less 
than a mile from this relatively cosmo- 
politan setting when the stagecoach 
climbed a steep hill, veered right onto 
Center Road, headed to East Montpelier 
Center, and set forth along roads flanked 
by stone walls, pastures, grazing animals, 
occasional homesteads and sweeping vis- 
tas. From there the coach continued on 
to Adamant and Bliss Pond Road, where 
again the road branched, to the left this 
time, and eventually wended its way to 
Kents Corner. It was — and is — a spec- 
tacular start to a long journey. Surpris- 
ingly little has changed: Ali but a few 
miles of the start of the route are still 
unpaved ; working farms abound, cen- 
tered on carefully tended Capes like the 
one marked, "The Peck Family Farm- 
1798;" Holsteins strain to graze the green 
grass beyond their fences; and to the 
East, the Winooski River Valley falls 
away beneath the blue-green silhouette 
of Spruce and Hardwood Mountains near 
Plainfield. 

Even with the rattle of gravel under the 
fenders and the occasional thump of a 
wheel in a pothole, modern travelers will 
find it difficult to empathize with the 
19th century stage travelers. One 
hundred years ago the lure of the road 
was certainly either the siren of adven- 
ture or the oppression of necessity, for 
even the relative luxury of a Concord 
Coach — known as the "Pullman of 
stages" — would not fit modern def- 
initions of comfort. Stretches of the road 
were often in ill repair or only roughly 
cleared. Breakdowns and accidents were 
common, and inclement weather madę 
the journey even morę hazardous. 

Such road conditions are preserved in 
the memory of Leroy Douglas of Calais. 
On a chilly half-mooned evening in late 
September I sat in the basement of the 
Adamant Church at a meeting of the Ca¬ 
lais Historical Society, sharing nods and 
laughter as Mr. Douglas evoked the "old 
days." In one of his reminiscences, he 
recalled the family that, as recently as 
the early 1920s, still madę the regular 
mail run from Montpelier to Calais by 
stagecoach. He also recalled that, al- 
though it took the stagecoach three or 
morę hours to get from Montpelier to 
Calais, '"twas much better in mud sea- 
son than cars." 

Inns usually could be found every 
twelve miles along any stage route, but 
because of the vagaries of fortunę and 
fate and the passage of time, there are 
many morę inns and taverns along the 


Road to Lakę Memphremagog than dis- 
tance would seem to warrant. Jessie Scott 
and her brother-in-law, Allan, reside at 
the junction of Bliss Pond Road and 
Fowler Road in Calais in a lovely, brown, 
frame building that was formerly one of 
three taverns located on the route be- 
tween Montpelier and Kents Corner. 
Standing serenely today beneath maturę 
maples, the house gives no clue to the 
passerby that it was once the Bliss Tav- 
ern, but inside are three large fireplace 
foundations and, in safekeeping, is the 
original tavern sign, all subtle reminders 
of the building's lively past. 

As the stage route turns right and 
passes the Kent Tavern Museum, it 
winds downward past the Old Davis 



In 1823 The Bliss Tavem was 
erected in Calais to accommodate 
stage travclers. Although the 
stages no longer run , the 
tavem still stands, maintained 
by Allan and Jessie Scott. 


Church in Pekin, then bears left again 
and climbs along Pekin Brook Road. Ap- 
proximately three miles along that road, 
in the community of North Calais, lie 
the ruins of a large brick tavern that 
burned around 1942. The disheveled 
stone foundation hugs the roadside and, 
along with the collapsed timbers of large 
barns and a livery stable, recalls an ear- 
lier time for its present owner, Winston 
Pierce, president of the Calais Historical 
Society. "The local historians tell us the 
old stagecoach road ran right up to our 
front step," says Pierce. "The Staff of the 
tavern once lived in our house." 

A livelihood for the innkeeper and an 
adventure to the traveler, the road was a 
way of life to the stagecoach driver, who 
spent his days atop a coach and his nights 
in taverns. These 19th century cross- 
country truckers have been described as 
"American originals who exuded an air 
of daring, bravery and authority." Ac- 


counts of the arrivals of stages suggest 
that the drivers enjoyed their rakish rep- 
utations and, in fact, did what they could 
to enhance their image. Leroy Douglas's 
recollections of stage travel in the early 
1920s confirm the impression that the 
stage drivers considered themselves cen¬ 
tral actors in the drama of community 
life. "When the stage driver blew his 
horn, everyone began to gather," he says. 

Heading out of North Calais, the stage 
climbed high over Foster Hill, affording 
the traveler a spectacular view of Mirror 
Lakę before descending into South 
Woodbury. From South Woodbury 
through Hardwick, the old stage route 
now lies preserved beneath the thick coat 
of asphalt of Route 14. Although not as 



reminiscent of the 19th century as the 
gravel backroads, this and other modern- 
ized sections of the old road still provide 
a sense of the wilderness through which 
it passed: Even today, when the sound of 
hoofs along the road is no morę than a 
memory, fresh water continues to Cas¬ 
cade from an old watering trough for 
horses that stands in a dusty pull-off be- 
side the pavement. 

Arriving in Woodbury, driver and pas- 
senger alike may well have looked for- 
ward to a rest. Sally Fisher of East 
Hardwick notes that the town of Wood¬ 
bury once boasted a fine tavern that, in 
its day, was well known. Its prime at- 
traction was a bouncing ballroom floor 
— a floor supported upon large springs 
and fashionable in the era. Fashion was 
not the only activity supporting the stage 
road, however. As early as 1845 the in- 
dustrious residents of the fledgling com¬ 
munity of Hardwick began ąuarrying 
marble and granite from the rich deposits 
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in the surrounding hills, and hauling 
these loads of stone over the road with 
eighteen-horse wagon teams. Although 
the railroad later took responsibility for 
transporting the region's valuable minę 
of ąuality building stone to places such 
as the Pennsylvania Statehouse, the 
stage road served as Hardwick's intro- 
duction to the lucrative world of com- 
merce that lay beyond the town's 
borders. Today the stage road passes 
through Hardwick's commercial center 

— past the Neo-Classical, granite Mem¬ 
oriał Building and the Romanesąue, 
sandstone Jeudeville Memoriał Library 

— providing travelers with a głimpse of 
the high-style architecture that prosper¬ 
ity brought in its wake, and proving that 
ideas as well as people traveled along 
these thoroughfares. 

Shortly before Greensboro, the stage 
route intersects with the Bailey-Hazen 
Military Road, a famous swath cut 
through the northern wilderness of Ver- 
mont between 1776 and 1781 to facilitate 
the movement of American troops and 
supplies into Canada. Although the mil¬ 
itary route never served the purpose for 
which it was intended, it greatly and 
soon eased the way of hardy settlers 
pushing northward into the state's hin- 
terlands. Today a half-mile detour off the 
Montpelier-to-Canada stage road onto 
the Bailey-Hazen Military Road toward 
East Hardwick takes travelers to an iso- 
lated granite marker honoring the road 
and into what Sally Fisher describes as 
"a tiny National Historie District of 
clapboard homes and faded barns." The 
Hardwick Street Hotel, built even before 
the Bailey-Hazen Road was completed, 
still stands here, barely visible behind 
towering maples and overgrown lilacs. 
Out in front, however, replicating the 
inn's original sign, is a painted, wood ad- 
yertisement for "A. Warner, Stage 
House, 1799." 

The intersection of the stage route and 
the Bailey-Hazen Road, known as Four 
Corners or Tolmans Corner, marks the 
beginning of Timothy Hinman's Road. It 
is an inauspicious beginning, but a 
significant one. Timothy Hinman, first 
settler of Derby, was known as "The 
Road Builder." Determined that routes 
of travel would be available to the pi- 
oneer settlers of Orleans County, he 
spent years clearing the roads that 
opened the area for habitation. The roads 
were said to have been crude and filled 
with stumps and holes, yet eventually 
his path between Greensboro and Derby 
Linę became part of the Montpelier-to- 
Canada route, ensuring that Orleans 
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County would not be isolated from the 
rest of the State. Today an electrical 
transformer anchors one corner of the in- 
tersection; tali grass with woods beyond 
defines the other three. It is ąuiet here 
except for the occasional rumbie of a 
passing car or truck, the wind in the trees 
and the warbling of birds. Nevertheless, 
there is also an unobtrusive homage to 
Timothy Hinman^ vision and determi- 
nation: Although morę recent traffic en- 
gineers have deemed stop signs necessary 
at this remote intersection, the signs 
have been posted on the military route. 
The traffic that Hinman worked so hard 
to direct to Derby is permitted to pass 
without pause. 

The Hinman Road freąuently disap- 
pears between Greensboro and Orleans. 
Curling gracefully through Greensboro 
into the countryside, for example, the 
road passes Lumsden's Farm, once the 
site of the stage house run by Colonel 
Baker and his family, then climbs Barr 
Hill and deteriorates into a trail fit only 
for hikers and four-wheel-drive vehicles. 
Much of Barr Hill, which peaks at 2120 
feet and which was known at one time 
as the highest cultivated land in Ver- 
mont, is now owned by the Naturę Con- 
servancy, an organization that carefully 
tends this home of pygmy shrews and red 
trilliums while preserving a still breath- 
taking view that once included the White 
and Green Mountains, the Adirondacks 
and Mont Tremblant in the Canadian 
Laurentians. 

Most of the next ten miles of the route 
are only marginally passable; some are 
fit only for snowmobiles; another stretch 
is today no morę than a rough logging 
road submerged beneath a foot of flowing 
stream. Even under and amid the second- 
growth, however, are clues to the route 
the road once took: Rows of aging, majes- 
tic maples arch gracefully over dirt roads 
now infreąuently travelcd, and stranded 
farms — past which the stages once 
thundered — straddle the hills that roli 
northward. If this is now the most diffi- 
cult section of the stage route to tracę, 
it is also among the most affecting, 
poignantly defined by a paradę of fading 
clues to the patterns of past settlement. 

Emerging from dense woods as an 
overgrown path, the route begins its last 
and most uninterrupted segment from 
the incongruous setting of the Orleans 
Country Club parking lot, a touch of gen- 
tility that Timothy Hinman would have 
appreciated if he had lived to see the 
plush greens and the three-wheeled golf 
carts that now toddlc over this remnant 



At South Woodbury, above, the dirt stage road melds with 
Rt. 14. fust up the road is the Woodbury Tavem, which was 
a favorite subject of Yermont folk painter Bessie Drennan. 
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of the route. Quickly, however, the road 
leaves all this behind, plunging downhill 
and over a rusting, iron bridge that spans 
the Willoughby River. 

Halfway between Orleans and Derby, 
along this stretch of Hinman ; s Road, 
Alexander Lucius Twilight, the nation's 
first black college graduate, in 1836 com- 
pleted constructing Athenian Hall, a 
three-story granite dormitory for stu- 
dents attending the Orleans County 
Grammar School. The Hall, which later 
became known as the Old Stone House, 
is now a museum and home to the Or¬ 
leans County Historical Society. Al- 


though certainly the centerpiece, the Old 
Stone House is but one among a smali 
cluster of gracious antiąue buildings of- 
ficially designated as the Brownington 
Historie District. However, the high 
point — literally — of the district, is 
Prospect Hill, which rises northeast of 
the Hinman Road and commands a 360 
degree view of northern Vermont and 
parts of New Hampshire and Canada. A 
climb to the top of the tower that now 
crowns the hill may well explain the in- 
spiration that motivated both Hinman 
and Twilight to undertake such prodi- 
gious work in such a ąuiet corner of the 



State. Northwest lies Lakę Memphre- 
magog. To the southeast Lakę Wil¬ 
loughby abruptly separates Mount 
Pisgah and Mount Hor. In the still hush 
before dusk, only the lingering notes of 
a red-winged blackbird's song to his matę 
stretch as far as the view. 

The early settlers of Orleans County 
would have no part of isolation. It should 
be no surprise then that present-day res- 
idents also resist the notion of isolation 
that is so freąuently associated with Ver- 
mont's Northeast Kingdom. Mildred 
Hay, white-haired and statuesąue at 93, 
is an eloąuent spokeswoman for her spe- 
cial corner of Vermont. Coauthor with 
her sister, Cecile, of the History of 
Derby, she speaks with conviction: 
"Derby is not isolated! We have thriving 
farms and industry. We have never been 
isolated." Expertly piloting her 1963 Lin¬ 
coln Continental along the Derby por- 
tion of the Hinman Road, she speaks 
knowledgeably of Orleans County resi- 
dents, past and present, and of the build¬ 
ings scattered along the way that have 
been a part of their lives, including the 
Blake Tavern, which still stands, and 
Derby's Hopkinson Tavern, now gone, 
which is commemorated only by a large 
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fiat rock in a meadow. The history of the 
Old Captain Foster Hotel, now the site 
of U.S. Customs and the Derby Linę Post 
Office, supports Miss Hay's protest 
against the Northeast KingdonTs repu- 
tation for isolation. According to Miss 
Hays's History of Derby, "Mrs. H. Chase, 
wife of the proprietor in 1837, often re- 
called that it was a common occurrence 
to serve dinner to 30 or 40 peddlers on a 
summer day." 

At Derby Center the stagecoaches 
finally ended their roller coaster rides, 
exchanging the succession of hills and 
yalleys that had bruised their riders' 
sense of high adventure for landscape 
marked by modest knolls and, finally, for 
a stretch of road as fiat and straight as 
can be found anywhere in the State. On 
this notę, and perhaps several days after 
the journey's start, the stages passed into 
Derby Linę and over the border into Can- 
ada, bound for Quebec or Montreal, as 
well as all the minor waystations along 
the way. Like other travelers before her, 
however, Mildred Hay had another des- 
tination in mind as we left the main 
route and again maneuvered over dirt 
roads. We stopped atop Shattuck Hill, 
and as we disembarked to get a better 
view of the islands lying before us, it was 



Attractions along the stage road today vary between the 
simple and the spectacular. The view at left from a 
stretch of the road in Barton is typical of much the 
contemporary scenery. At the other end of the spectrum is 
the Old Stone House in Brownington, pictured above and 
below, which is one of the state's finest smali museums. 
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immediately apparent why the people of 
East Montpelier once considered the 
Lakę to be the journey's end. 

Once an interstate highway of its day, 
the Road to Lakę Memphremagog is no 
longer a direct route to the Canadian bor- 
der. That duty is assigned to the smooth, 
well-marked expanses of Interstate 91. 
Unimportant as a mover of commodities, 
carrying only scant local traffic, and in 
some places gone altogether, the old 
stage route is now a freąuently broken 
linę on the map, forming, as it were, a 
borderline between the past and present, 
and serving as a warning to the bold 
sweeps of concrete interstate that they, 
too, may suffer a similar fate — some- 
day. For adventurers, however, particu- 
larly those who find a seldom-taken 
backroad in autumn an irresistible force, 
the Road to Lakę Memphremagog offers 
an extraordinary opportunity to travel 
through a very special corner of Vermont 
in the warm and colorful company of its 
still-tangible history. 



What remains of the Hinmart Road, a piece of which is shown above, 
is sufficient to bring back-road advettturers to the pano¬ 
rama of Lakę Memphremagog that is visible from Shattuck Hill. 
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Windsor Minerals , whose head- 
quarters are shown at left, produces 
most of the Johnson and Johnson 
baby powder sold in North and Cen¬ 
tral America. Below: one of Vermont 
Talc's open pits in Ludlow. 


MINING THE 


^^^OUNTAINS FOR TALC 


By Paul Robbins 
Photographs by Donna Light 


T o scientists, tale is hydrous mag- 
nesium silicate, a soft, soapy-feeling 
substance, a minerał produced below 
ground millions of years ago. To most of 
the rest of us, however, tale means ba- 
bies' bottoms. To Vermonters in partic- 
ular, it should also mean an abundant 
resource. After all, there is a lot of it in 
the Green Mountains. State Geologist 
Charles Ratte says tale deposits are to be 
found throughout Vermont, although 
just three mines — in Ludlow, Reading 
and Windham — are operating these days. 
Two firms, Windsor Minerals, with 
headąuarters and a mili in West Windsor, 
and Vermont Tale, with offices at its mili 
in Chester, are currently mining those 
three deposits, but Ratte says "several 
others" have expressed an interest, and 
even the two Vermont companies, which 
already own several hundred acres 
apiece, are on the prowl for additional 
valuablc land. 

According to Roger Miller, howevcr, 
the value of a tale deposit is not always 
what it appears. "Any tale that isn't near 
a railroad is almost useless because of the 
transportation costs," says Miller, pres- 
ident of Windsor Minerals. "The head 
frame of the Sterling chairlift at Smug- 
glers' Notch Ski Area [in Jeffersonvillc] 
is imbedded in a mountain of tale. The 
only problem is that it would be inered- 
ibly expensive to recover that ore. But 
that's indicative of the way the deposits 
are spread around the State." 

Talcum powder and babies' bottoms 
may be the most obvious association, but 
the silky-fine powder has a myriad of 
uses. The cosmctic, or toiletries, portion 
of the business is most familiar to the 
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public but actually it accounts for less 
than 10 percent of the industry, accord- 
ing to Vermont Tale President Joseph 
Godła. The rest of the tale goes into 
paints, plastics and paper, after-shave tal- 
cum and rubber, wallboard, toothpaste 
and ceramics, as well as pharmaceuti- 
cals, roofing materials and even crayons. 
In Reading, where an underground minę 
in the town's Hammondsville section 
produces most of the baby powder sold 
by the Johnson and Johnson Co. in North 
and Central America, tale is even used 
to linę the town ballfield for baseball 
games. "I see tale in just about every- 
thing," Miller says, lowering his coffee 
cup and beginning to point. "When I get 
in my car, I know there's tale in the dash- 
board and the radio. Tale is about 40 per¬ 
cent of the fan shroud, and it's just about 
everywhere else, too. There are over 500 
identified uses and morę being discov- 


ered all the time," he continues. 

The cosmetic applications, which go 
back centuries to the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, reąuire a purified tale to which 
fragrance is added. Windsor Minerals, a 
Johnson & Johnson subsidiary, produces 
baby powder that is approximately 99 
percent pure after processing. Win De- 
zaine, Hammondsville minę superin- 
tendent and a veteran of 39 years as a 
miner, claims that the tale mined from 
this site is the purest in the Western 
Hemisphere. "The only other one close 
to it in the world is a minę in Italy," he 
says. 

Industrial tale may represent a blend 
of talcs. As demand has grown for in¬ 
dustrial fillers to stretch the original 
product, this blended or less-finely 
ground tale has emerged as the morę lu- 
crative side of the business. Another 
boost to the tale industry came from the 


energy crisis which began a decade ago 
and which helped to fragment the buying 
market: As shipping costs rosę, compa- 
nies reąuiring tale began to look to re- 
gional suppliers which, in turn, inereased 
production to meet the need. "A lot of 
today's business was not possible before 
1974, but when transportation costs 
went up so dramatically, it helped to cre- 
ate sort of a 'sphere of influence' for our 
shipments. We're never going to supply 
Denver customers, but we still have a 
strong potential market here in the 
Northeast and eastern Canada," Miller 
explains. 

According to the U.S. Bureau of Mines, 
11 States have commercial tale mining 
operations. The top four — Texas, Mon¬ 
tana, New York and Vermont — produce 
90 percent of the industry total, the Bu¬ 
reau says. "The big plus for tale among 
its industrial markets," says Fred Szy- 
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manski, Windsor Minerals operations 
manager, "is that it's chemically inert. It 
doesn't react. It's just there and it makes 
an ideał filier in many, many com- 
pounds. It's non-toxic, so that's one haz¬ 
ard we don't have to face, and it can be 
an ideał dusting agent on tacky surfaces, 
such as roof shingles or inner tubę tires. 
In fact, tale once was used as a dusting 
powder on chewing gum although now 
sugar is used/' 

Tale is one of the earth's age-old re- 
sources. Eons ago when the eartłTs plates 
began shifting, the jostling set off reac- 
tions that continue today. One of those 
reactions, the thermal pressures gener- 
ated by the geological shifts, helped pro- 
duce tale. However, instead of existing 
in long veins like coal, tale is found in 
"serpentine rock masses," large geologi¬ 
cal swirls that speckle the nation's un- 


derbelly. "The tale came with the 
formation of the mountains," Ratte says. 
"The hot water generated by geothermal 
actions transformed high-iron magne- 
sium silicate into tale. We have tale oc- 
currences from the Massachusetts border 
north to Canada. We're right in the mid- 
dle of a long chain of such deposits, 
which may be pieces of the old sea floor 
from millions and millions of years ago 
when the Atlantic Ocean was closed in 
and Vermont was under water." 

Shortly after the turn of the 20th Cen- 
tury, several tale mines were operating 
in Vermont. One, off Route 100 in Roch¬ 
ester, even gave its name to a section of 
town thereafter known as Talcville. 
(Omya Inc. of Proctor, parent company 
of both Vermont Marble Co. and Ver- 
mont Tale Co., still mines marble there, 
but Godła says it would not be difficult 
to resume tale mining at the site.) The 


minę that Vermont Tale operates in Wind- 
ham opened in 1904, and the Ham- 
mondsville minę in Reading opened in 
1907, after the then-Reading Tale Co. 
was formed. The Ludlow operation is of 
morę recent vintage. 

Although mining tale is no longer a 
pick-and-shovel operation with horses 
removing the ore, there are still two basie 
steps to the operation: First, the ore is 
extracted from the ground, either from 
mines underground or open pits, and 
then it is processed at a mili before being 
shipped by train or truck. Industrial tale 
is pulverized and ground to different de- 
grees of fineness, depending on its ulti- 
mate use. Cosmetic tale and the highest 
grades of industrial tale, which may go 
into superior hond paper, undergo a morę 
lengthy "wet flotation" process. During 
this purification, air is injected into a 




Modem tale mining ecjuipment such as that operated by Bob Shepard, a 
12-year employee of Windsor Minerals, etches into the soft zualls of 
the underground mines delicate pattems strangely reminiscent 
of the elaborate mosaic architecture of ancient Byzantium. 
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specially engineered, oversized celi sim- 
ilar to a huge mapie syrup boil-off pan. 
The purest tale sticks to the bubbles and 
is scraped off, to be dried in ovens which 
tumbie the tale as it is toasted at up to 
265 degrees Fahrenheit. The process is so 
precise that if the temperaturę in the 
ovens falls below 220 degrees, the system 
shuts off because, even in that heat, the 
potential exists that .1 percent moisture 
might render the tale impure. Finally, it 
is bagged and shipped. 

If the tale fails to meet the company's 
purity standards, Windsor Minerals dis- 
cards it as waste. The waste, however, is 
not left in unsightly piles such as fre- 
ąuently surround other types of mining 
operations. Windsor Minerals uses a 
gravity-feed system to route its waste 
water (with its tale particles) onto a 
nearby hillside, whence the water feeds 
through five settling ponds in the heart 
of dozens of acres of its own woodlands. 
As the water makes its way back to Mili 


Brook, which eventually empties into 
the Connecticut River ten miles away at 
Windsor, it becomes even morę pure 
than the brook water, according to State 
health tests. At the same time, the tale 
particles settle to the bottom of the 
ponds; when a pond fills with tale, it is 
reclaimed as land by covering it with dirt 
and reseeding the area whilc a new pond 
is dug. "I may be the only miner in the 
country who's on a State environmental 
board," Miller says, "but I like to think 
it's a combination of the state's aware- 
ness and our own steps to insure con- 
servation." 

The most dangerous, the most photo- 
genic and perhaps even the most glam- 
orous aspect of tale mining is the 
underground work. Few people who are 
not miners would know what to expect 
in these dark caverns. In Hammonds- 
ville, water seeps through the tunnel 
walls at different points several hundred 


feet below ground, a conseąuence of the 
area's steady ground water flow and, at 
times, a hazard to surę footing. Pumps 
run continuously to discharge the water 
above ground, whence it goes through 
two settling ponds before entering Mili 
Brook approximately a mile above the 
mili site. "You've got to keep the pumps 
going all the time or you'd be flooded. 
Even when someone's not down there, 
the pumps are working," says Dezaine. 
He began his career 39 years ago at a plant 
in Johnson (the Eastern Magnesia Tale 
Co. minę which was shut down a year 
ago), and came to Hammondsville six 
years later. One brother mined for 49 
years; another for 33 years. 

"It's different down there. It takes a 
different breed to work underground. I 
did it for a while when I joined the com¬ 
pany," recalls Russ Corbin, a supervisor 
at the Windsor Minerals mili, "and it can 
get to you. It's a very different, artificial 
setting — no natural light, the confined 


work area, a little eerie. I didn't care for 
it but some guys seem to enjoy it." He 
adds, "My grandfather was the foreman 
when they were talking about going into 
the ground 25 years ago. My father 
worked for him and told my grandfather, 
'When you decide to go underground, 
give me two weeks notice — so I can give 
you my two weeks notice.' When they 
did go underground, my dad quit, got a 
job in Springfield and never went back." 

Roy Gilman, who has worked above 
and below ground in Windham for ap- 
proximately 15 years, says there are ad- 
vantages and disadvantages to each 
place. Looking down from behind the 
wheel of a huge bucketloader after dump¬ 
ing some waste ore at the edge of Ver- 
mont Talc's open-pit minę, he points up 
at a robin's egg-blue sky and bright sun- 
shine, and says, "You don't see any of 
this underground. It's really great out 
here when the weather's nice, but it's 
certainly a lot nicer below ground in 


winter when it's so cold outside." Gil- 
man's sentiments are echoed by Bud 
Merrill, who handles some of the dyna- 
mite blasting and who operates the me- 
chanical teeth that chew ore away from 
tunnel walls in Hammondsville. "Cool 
in summer, warm in winter — you can't 
beat it," he says. 

Underground, the miners "shoot" or 
blast every day to loosen the ore, then 
dig into the walls with powerful drills 
whose multi-drill teeth rotate at high 
speed, culling the ore and dropping it to 
the tunnel floor. Next it is hauled away 
in ore cars that run along a track, then 
dumped into a pile and eventually 
brought to the surface whence it is 
trucked to the mili. The West Windsor 
mili, which rubs up against the Reading 
town linę, is distinguished by its sky- 
high, silver water tower, which looks 
very much like a giant's golfball on a tee, 
waiting to be driven toward Mount As- 
cutney in the distance. 

The potential for disaster is not a fre- 
ąuent topie of conversation in and 
around the mines, but it is an ever-pres- 
ent concern, nonetheless. The miners 
wear hardhats and steel-toed boots, carry 
powerful sealed-beam lamps which at- 
tach to their hardhats, and have air 
purifiers which they cali "Rescuers" se- 
cured to their belts. In addition to these 
precautions, they make periodic tele- 
phone checks with the crew on the sur¬ 
face. No one minimizes the dangers, but 
no one dwells on them, either,- they come 
with the environment and with the job. 

Sonny LaVanway, who answered De- 
zaine's cali 23 years ago to work in Ham- 
mondsville after a minę in Waterbury 
shut down, finds some things change; 
others never do. "We're still taking ore 
out of the ground but we've got morę 
modern eąuipment now. When I started 
35 years ago, we used hand shovels to dig 
the ore and get it into the cars. They were 
just regular barn shovels," he says. "Now 
we use electric tools to flush the ore. But, 
even with the machinery, I'd say the big- 
gest difference is the safety awareness." 

When Eastern Magnesia Tale Co. 
closed its mili and flooded its tale minę 
in Johnson last year, it raiscd big ques- 
tions for the local economy. However, 
the mili was sold last spring to European 
investors, and Vermont Tale, hired as a 
consultant to improve the mili, has been 
shipping ore from Windham for Process¬ 
ing at the Johnson mili. Some jobs have 
been revived. "The facilities in Johnson 
have been upgraded," says Godła, presi- 
dent of Yermont Tale, "and we're going 


"I see tale in just about everything," Miller says. 
"When I get in my car, I know there's tale in the 
dashboard and the radio. Tale is about 40 percent of 
the fan shroud. There are over 500 identified uses 
and morę being discooered all the time.” 
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According to Bud Merrill , in glasses belozu, "You follow the ore ivherever it goes." This means 
following it underground, zuhere the tale needs to be shuttled on smali trains, 
like the one above, and where lunch rooms take on unusual appearances. 


to use it as we expand into cosmetic tale. 
The minę was used to produce low-grade 
industrial tale, and we don't expect to get 
involved with reopening the minę, but 
the mili definitely will continue oper- 
ating." He says improvements at the 
Johnson mili have enabled Vermont Tale 
to expand its operations by branching 
into cosmetic tale, which it had not sold 
until late this summer, and by doubling 
its capacity to process industrial tale. 

Company officials are guardedly opti- 
mistic about talc's futurę. Even a slight 
dip in birth rates — and the accompany- 
ing plunge of potential posteriors to be 
powdered — is not causing alarm. 'Tm 
not surę whether we're seeing a true ex- 
pansion of demand and markets," Godła 
says, "or some redistribution in the mar- 
ketplace, but we're expanding to meet 
our inerease in orders." Miller adds, "As 
long as we answer the need for new uses, 
and meet our traditional uses, business 
will grow." ^0° 
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B RIGHT orange pumpkins, blue and 

green sąuash, golden corn, brilliant red 
apples. These are the other colors of au- 
tumn. These vivid hues represent the climax 
of a gardening year that begins for many of 
us in January, when we pour over seed cata- 
logs filled with visions for this year’s garden. 
While the snów is still a yard deep at the 
door, we think to grow a variety of Indian 
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corn to hang from our doors come November 
and a new, “earlier” variety of sweet corn 
for eating. We plan to grow pie pumpkins as 
well as field pumpkins for carving on Hal- 
loween. We send in the seed order early 
enough to ensure that by Town Meeting 
Day we are already planting our seeds, hop- 
ing thereby to beat Vermont’s short growing 
season. 

Despite our best plans, however, we can- 
not change the fickle Vermont weather. The 
seedlings grow speedily, but snów lingers on 
the fields. Then the rains come, swamping 
our gardens and fields. Finally, in May — or 
June — the sun dries the soil sufficiently so 
that in an act of pure faith, we plant the gar¬ 
den. Such hopes arise from this time! 

This year, we say, the weeds won’t get 
ahead of us; the fence will keep the wood- 
chucks out; we won’t plant so many zucchini. 
In the end, it is no matter that the weeds do 
get out of hand from time to time, that the 
woodchucks do nibble the lettuce. The har- 
vest is still plentiful. There are cabbages and 
carrots, winter sąuash, broccoli, beans, on- 
ions, tomatoes, beans and — of course — 
zucchini to spare. Now is the time to bring 
the harvest home, to savor the taste of just- 
picked corn, cooked briefly and served im- 
mediately; the succulence of fresh tomatoes 
straight from the garden. There’s morę here 
than we can eat fresh, but ahead are pleas- 
ant, steamy afternoons spent canning and 
freezing. Preserving may mean long hours in 
the kitchen, but there is deep satisfaction in 
eating all winter what it took all summer to 
grow. 

It is all hard work. Everything that’s worth 
anything is. So it is with deep satisfaction 
that we gather the harvest into bushels and 
baskets, and bring it into the house. These 
are the autumn colors that will brighten our 
tables long after the brilliant lights of the 
leaves have faded. c 
























A Fisherman's Farewell 




CTOBER NINETEENTH 


By W. D. Wetherell 
Illustrations by Gene Matras 


I fished too late last year. The leaves 
were off the trees, the water was high 
and discolored, and the trout were as 
sluggish as carp. Every ąuality that at- 
tracts me to fishing — the hope of it, the 
mystery, the ąuick swirling life — was 
gone, replaced by a cold rushing blank- 
ness on which nothing could imprint. 
What was worse, the blankness stayed 
with me for the next few months with 
the tenacity of remorse, blocking my ear- 
lier memories of the river with this last 
wintery impression. It had been a good 


year, a year fuli of exploration and de- 
light, but there were those stale, cold 
aftemoons tacked on the end. 

Fly-fishing, after all, is an attempt to 
make connection with the life of a river. 
If that life is gone, the attempt becomes 
absurd. Howard Walden, in his classic 
Upstream and Down, dismisses autumn 
fishing as "an evocation of ghosts, a sec- 
ond childhood of the trout season, morę 
like a haunting recollection than a living 
experience. It is a ghoulish disinterring 
of something better left buried." 


It can certainly be that; fish too late, 
the ghoulies get you. But there is an 
eąual, opposite risk in giving up on a 
river too soon. A fisherman subscribing 
to Walden's dictum would have the trout 
season end with the last smali hatch in 
late summer, thereby cutting himself off 
from a month and morę of fine weather, 
and trout that still rise willingly to a fly. 
On my river, ąuitting too early would 
mean losing out on some of the year's 
best days — cloudless, exhilarating after- 
noons that I would give anything to have 
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back come December. A trout season is 
an accumulation of puzzles, some of 
which can still be solved in the fishing's 
last few days. It doesn't matter if trout 
are scarce. A fly-fishing season begins in 
unfulfilled expectation sharpened by op- 
timism; it should end in unfulfilled ex- 
pectation softened by acceptance. 

Vermont's autumn trout season is con- 
troversial from a conservation point of 
view — there are spawning brookies and 
browns to protect — but there is a fun- 
damental rightness about it in one re- 
spect: October is the ąuintessential 
Vermont month, and it is a fit and proper 
feeling to be wading one of its rivers with 
red leaves at your back. 

"One last time," I said to myself that 
morning as I got into the car. It was the 
nineteenth now. We had had our first 
hard frosts, and on the summit ridges of 
the mountains I could see faint tracings 
of snów. Goodbyes were on my mind. I 
drew out all the rituals of my fishing day 
as far as they would go — the scrambled 
eggs and cranberry muffins at the diner, 
the stop at SanbonTs tackle shop for new 
leaders, the drive upstream along the 
river, the donning of my waders, the care- 
ful preparation of linę and fly — trans- 
forming even the most banał of my 
routines into bittersweet farewells. 

I began farther upstream than I usually 
go. On this last day I was eager to have 
the river where it was comprehensible 
and smali. That it wasn't the "fishiest" 
spot on the river didn't bother me. What 
I wanted was the view of the village 
across the fields, the white church stee- 
ple rising over the elms, the Holsteins 
grazing by the stone walls. 

It was a trout that brought me back to 
the fishing. I had on a wet fly, the first I 
had used all year, and a smali brook trout 
grabbed it as it dangled downstream. I 
hadn't been concentrating; the sudden 
tug on the linę affected me exactly like 
a sudden tug on the sleeve — it was as 
if the trout were mad at me for not doing 
my part. 

I turned my attention back to the river. 
It was easy to total up all the things that 
were gone. The leaves, for one. There 
were great gaps in the foliage, whole trees 
that were already bare. A Vermont au¬ 
tumn can be so colorfully fuli that you 
forget that the curtains of red are sup- 
ported by a framework of limbs ; and their 
reappearance — stark and straggly — is 
always something of a shock. The new 
abundance of light affects you the same 
way. In summer, the sun on the river 
comes in shafts, glimmers and re- 
flections; in mid-October, it's every- 


/ N 


where, hidden by no leaves, merged with 
high white clouds into a sky that seems 
freshly painted. There was no boundary 
to this October light, which seemed to 
well up from the river's bottom just as 
exuberantly as it poured down from the 
sun. 

There was still a lot of foliage to ad- 
mire, most of it in the river. I caught my 
share. On every third or fourth cast, my 
fly would snare a mapie leaf that the cur- 
rent was sweeping downstream. Some 
leaves were real monsters, with pendu- 
lous edges and thick fatty stems; others 
were little fry, tiny leaves that could 
have been fitted on a stamp. I pulled 
them in to release them, and as my linę 
tightened they skittered across the riv- 
er's surface like miniaturę kites. 

The insects were gone. Springi big 
hatches end by mid-July, but there is a 
great deal of lesser activity right through 
the first few frosts. The long decline in 
their numbers is never finał — I have 
seen insects dancing over the river's sur¬ 


face on warm days in December — but 
early October seems to mark a turning 
point in their domination. Until then, 
there is at least one variety of insect 
whose predictable appearance makes it 
worth imitating; after that, the river 
seems as devoid of bugs as it does of fish. 

The autumnal insect in Vermont is the 
woolly Caterpillar — the thick orange and 
black beastie whose "fur" is supposed to 
be an infallible guide to the upcoming 
winter's severity. You see these cater- 
pillars trying to inch their way across the 
roads this time of year. I've caught lots 
of October trout on orange and black 
Woolly Worms fished just below the sur¬ 
face, so at least a few of the caterpillars 
must find their way into the river. 

Halfway through the morning I 
snapped off the wet fly I'd been using, 
and for lack of anything better in my fly 
boxes, switched to a Daniel Webster. It's 
a "salter" fly — a green and red bucktail 
designed for sea-run browns — so it 
wasn't surprising that I didn't catch any- 
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thing with it. I contemplated my alter- 
natives. In the course of a season's 
shufflings and unpackings, flies drop out 
of their boxes and get caught all over the 
car — in the mat of the trunk, the floor 
carpets and upholstery. I decided to go 
back and see what I could glean. 

I had waded downstream at a pretty 
good clip, and it was a long walk to the 
car. By the time I got there, a hot cup of 
something was sounding pretty good. I 
pulled my waders off and got behind the 
wheel, debating which way to head. A 
mile east was a generał storę, but I de¬ 
cided to take a chance and head upriver. 

I didn't go very far. About a mile up 
the road and hanging over it was a banner 
riddled with holes: "OLD HOME DAYS 
OCT. 18-19." Beyond it was a green ar- 
row pointing to the left; on an impulse, 
I joined a linę of pick-ups and jeeps head- 
ing in that direction. 

An old farmer with a cane pointed me 
to a parking spot on a straw-covered field. 
He was very businesslike about it. When 
I tried to take a spot nearer the front, he 
forced me back, poking his cane at the 
car like it was a recalcitrant cow. 


The fairground was simply a four-acre 
field, half of which had been turned into 
a rough soccer field for the elementary 
school team. It was set on a smali plateau 
above the trees, and the temperaturę in 
the wind must have been five degrees 
colder than it had been back in the valley. 

It wasn't hard to find the coffee. Boy 
Scout Troop 82, the "Cobra" troop, was 
selling it by the abandoned "Dunk A 
Dummy" booth, and that's where most 
of the fair-goers were huddled. Up the 
hill was the tag sale, the vendors in blan- 
kets sitting on lawn chairs before their 
merchandise. Behind them was the 
horseshoe pitching. Although it was still 
early, a dozen or so games were already 
in progress, and the clank of shoe hitting 
stake was the metronomie sound that 
underlay everything — the distant 
cheers, the tape-recorded musie, the 
wind. 

I stayed long enough for another cup 
of Boy Scout coffee, then started back to 
the river. I was still ambivalent about 
fishing. The morning hadn't been very 
productive, and I was worried about 
pushing the river too hard again, pro- 


longing the season past the point of 
reasonable expectation and reward. 

But I couldn't quit, not yet. When I was 
a boy, we would drive back to the city 
from our summer home on Sunday after- 
noons; in following the lakę, I would see 
men going out in boats to fish, their fly- 
rods sticking out from the sterns and 
their parkas puckered tight around their 
chins. I would envy them, wanting 
nothing so much as to be out there, too, 
in the October wind. To be able to do 
that appeared to me the very epitome of 
freedom, and the autumn afternoons 
have generated the same yearning ever 
sińce. 

"One morę time," I said, for the second 
time that day. I went into the river three 
miles upstream of the stretch I had fished 
in the morning. I was getting up into the 
headwaters now — the river was six or 
seven feet wide at the most. The falls, 
rapids and pools were all miniaturized, 
and I fished downstream expecting 
nothing bigger than miniaturę trout. 

I had on a tattered white nymph that 
I had found in my box. In this kind of 
water, tactics aren't complicated — do 
what's necessary to keep the fly in place, 
and the rest is up to the trout. Thus, I 
concentrated on letting the nymph dan- 
gle worm-like in the deep spots, and did 
my best to avoid the leaves. 


"I swam the nymph in the dark channel between boulders, 
and — so perfect was the spot — hooked the fish in my 
imagination a moment before the real trout took hołd." 
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There was nothing for the first 
hundred yards. The pools deepened 
slightly as I moved downstream, until I 
came to the deepest of the stretch: a 
slow, hemlock-shaded glide between 
matching boulders. I fished the far side 
of the left boulder without a rise. I fished 
the far side of the right boulder — 
nothing there, either. There remained 
one possibility. Letting linę out slowly, 
I swam the nymph in the dark channel 
between boulders, and — so perfect was 
the spot — hooked the fish in my imag- 
ination a moment before the real trout 
took hołd. 

One of the delights of hooking a fish 
on a nymph is that for the first few sec- 
onds you gain no impression of its size. 
The current had tightened the linę 
enough to set the hook, but the trout's 
first movement was upstream toward 
me, and I had to reel in fast in order to 
get to the point where I could feel him. 
It was this moment — the instant when 
the linę came taut and I sensed his 
weight and power ; sensed, that is, a life 
beyond my expectation — that was the 
best of the fight. 

The rest was interesting enough. A 
trout that size in such narrow water 
could easily have broken free, at least in 
a big-river style of fight. But by some ac- 
commodation I couldn't penetrate, the 


fish geared his struggle to the miniatur- 
ized stream, and confined his runs to 
short, flashing darts between rocks. I 
waded from rock to rock, flushing him 
with my wader boot, gaining eight or 
nine inches of linę before he madę it to 
the next rock in our progression. 

Space was on my side. The water was 
getting shallower as the river widened, 
and each rock gave the trout less protec- 
tion. After ten morę minutes of tag, I 
urged him gently toward shore, and he 
was tired enough to go along. The rocks 
gave way to wet stones that eased his 
transition from water to land. I nudged 
him onto the sand, and he lay there gasp- 
ing in the mingled surprise and fear with 
which the first prehistorie fish must have 
flopped from the sea. 

A rainbow and a good one — fifteen 
inches, with a thick, streamlined flank 
and a brightness fresh as the sky. For that 
part of the river, a very big fish indeed. 

I looked around for a rock large enough 
to kill him. It's a tradition with me ; I 
release all but three or four of the trout 
I catch each year, but the last one is to 
be taken home and eaten, thereby re- 
minding me of exactly where in the food 
chain I stand. I had the rock in my hand 
when for a reason that wasn't immedi- 
ately evident, I changed my mind. 

With both hands, I took the trout and 


brought him back to the water. Kneeling, 
I swam him into the current, moving his 
taił back and forth until he had revived 
sufficiently to hołd his place in my 
loosely-cupped hands. We retraced the 
path of our fight in stages; I held him 
behind each rock in turn, letting him ad- 
just to the inereased pressures before 
moving him on. Twenty minutes passed 
before he was strong enough to release. 
I started him off with an encouraging 
shove, and this time there was no flank- 
tuming, no sideways retreat back to my 
hands; he swam off powerfully toward 
the depths of the pool. 

It wasn't until I saw him swim away 
that I found my reason for releasing him. 
Winter was coming, and I wanted to be 
able to sit at my desk and picture him 
there in his dark pool, enduring the Ver- 
mont snów and ice as patiently as I did, 
waiting for spring with the same kind of 
certainty and hope. 

Winter was in the river now ; the light 
was washed from it, the warmth and life. 
I had my reel off and my rod unjointed 
before I reached the bank. It had been a 
good season. It was time to get out. <&> 


"October Nineteenth" is adapted from W. D. Weth- 
erell's Vermont River, soon to be published by Nick 
Lyons Books/Winchester Press and available from 
Yermont Life. 
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EASLEES 

of Guildhall 


By Dennis Joos 

Photographs by Richard Howard 


P otato farming is filled with horror 
stories. They strctch all the way from 
thc Irish Potato Famine to last year, 
when farmers in somc places found it 
cheaper to leave their potatoes in the 
ground than to harvest them. The di- 
lemma is painfully elear: When the crop 
is good, the price is low ; when the crop 
is poor, there isn't much to sell. Only a 
gymnast walks the same kind of high 
wire. In an age when many of the large 
growers waver, however, Bert Peaslee 
keeps his balance. 

// Vcrmont ,/ and "potato" may not 
secm like complementary terms to much 
of the world's population. Noncthcless, 
they have hecn comfortably linked for 
morę than 50 years at the Peaslee farm 
in Guildhall, which in somc ways hardly 
looks like Vermont at all. The town itsclf 
is a 223-year-old Connecticut River val- 
ley community hitchcd to New Hamp- 
shire by an old, one-lane bridge. 
Surrounding thc oval green are town and 
Essex County buildings, and serving as 
the official town greeter is a limping, 
three-legged dog. The surrounding region 
is unexpectcdly fiat and surprisingly 
short of the rocks so common to the 
state's soil. 

GuildhalPs spcctacular flatncss is a re- 
sult of its early history as a lakę bcd. 
Thousands of years ago the region was 
no morę than a 200-foot dcep lakę. When 
thc river changed its course during the 
last icc age, however, it syphoned the val- 
ley dry, lcaving in its wake a fiat and 
fertile plain well suited to growing po¬ 
tatoes. The Peaslee farm takes advantagc 
of both the flatncss and the fertility, 
sprawling just south of town on the river 
road. It is impossiblc to miss: A huge, red 
barn with twin cupolas proclaims, "Pcas- 
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lee's Vermont Potatoes and Herefords, 
Guildhall, Vt." 

Fred and Gertrudę Peaslee bought the 
place in 1930, shortly after they were 
married. Herbert Hoover was president 
and the Depression was at its nadir. The 
early years were tough ones. "We were 
both college graduates and didn't have 
enough sense to know there was a 
depression going on," she recalls. "At 
one point we almost lost the farm." 

Gertrudę, weathered and white-haired 
54 years later, still shows the determi- 
nation that helped sustain the farm 
through those Hrst lean years. She has 
nothing but contempt for ideas such as 
retirement. At 77, she is morę apt to be 
with the Herefords mending fences than 
tending to affairs in the house. "When 
you get to be my age," she says, "you 
keep doing what you can." 

Having survived the pinch of the Great 
Depression, however, the Peaslee farm 
was struck by another great blow in 1950 
when Fred died. Looking back at her hus- 
band's premature death, Gertrudę is un- 
sure how to weigh the extraordinary good 
health that allowed him to set records as 
an intercollegiate snowshoe champion 
against the heavy toll hc paid for all the 
mornings he rosę at 3 a.m. to drive the 
potato truck to Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire. She is not the least bit unccrtain, 
however, that Frcd's death would have 
marked another Vermont farm for ex- 
tinction had it not been for Bert. 

"When Fred died, my son, Bert, was a 
junior in high school," says Gertrudę. 
"He wanted to keep thc farm so he 
finished high school and then went to the 
University of Maine for a two-year ag- 
ricultural course. The farm just kept 


going. We had some very good men work- 
ing for us." 

Bert was only 17 when his father died. 
Today he is 51. Six feet tali with a deeply 
furrowed face, he has streaks of gray in 
his hair and a glint in his eye that reflects 
a man who has dealt with many different 
peoplc in his life. A blue hat on his head 
advertises "Peaslee's Vt. Potatoes." The 
sides of his GMC pickup are streaked 
with dust in which someone has fingered 
the message "Wash me, Bert." 

In talking about his decision to manage 
the farm as a logical rather than a dra- 
matic reaction to his father's death, Bert 
shrugs as if there were never any other 
option to consider. "Everything just all 
fitted together," he says. "The farm was 
there; we just kept on raising potatoes. I 
was really morę of a mechanic than any- 
thing else, which is good for a farm. You 
have got to be a mechanic anyway, morę 
or less." 

"There used to be quite a few potato 
farmers in Vcrmont," Bert says. "Now 
it's down to about five. Bruce Grant over 
at the Sheffield Potato Company is the 
biggest grower; he has about 130 aeres. 
We generally raise 100 aeres, last year 
about 120." If thc number of potato farms 
is declining, howcver, it's the fault of the 
market, not the farmers, according to 
Bert. "Back in the 40s we had a lot of 
potatoes in the area. I guess peoplc got 
sick of raising something and selling it 
for less than they had in it," he says. 
"Lots of things enter into it but if you 
can't raise a product and make a profit 
at it, you'rc not going to keep raising it." 

Divcrsification has been the key to 
success and viability on the Peaslee 
Farm. According to Bert, "If potatoes are 




Gertrudę Peaslee , still indomitable at 77, walks among the Herefords that 
complement her family's potato business. For 54 years she has helped 
cultivate this corner of the Connecticut River Yalley. 
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down, what with the other crops we 
raise, we can support the potato program. 
When potatoes are up, they support the 
others. Potatoes don't carry their own 
weight year after year, but they carry it 
often enough so we're still winning." He 
adds after a moment's hesitation, 
"Maybe Pm just an old diehard and don't 
know when to quit." 

There would seem to be better reasons, 
however. Quitting, for example, would 
mean leaving 500 acres of land idle and 
firing six full-time workers. Empty fields 
are like empty factories: Both mean no 
jobs. 

The Peaslees own about half of those 
500 acres and rent the rest. "It's all crop- 
land," Bert stresses. "Nonę of it is 
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wooded." Again, he seems to have good 
reasons for his arrangements. "Renting 
land is cheaper than owning it," he says. 
"We farm it like it was our own. The 
people who own it are happy. The ar- 
rangement gives them a little towards 
the taxes, and the land stays good, pro- 
ductive farmland." 

What is grown on that farmland may 
surprise people who expect Vermont po¬ 
tato farmers to raise "Green Mountain" 
potatoes, but Bert offers no apologies. As 
always, he has good reasons for the path 
he has chosen. "I grow Katahdin and Su¬ 
perior," he says without a tracę of em- 
barrassment. "Green Mountain is a good 
potato for the home garden, but if you've 
had them in your garden you realize what 


they look like. You're apt to have some 
knobby ones, some rough skins and the 
eyes are deep. If you put them in a su¬ 
permarket with some nice, round whites 
beside them, which ones will someone 
pick up?" 

Potatoes are far from the only thing 
grown on the Peaslee farm. Herefords 
have been part of the enterprise for as 
long as the potato. The herd usually 
numbers approximately 60 registered an- 
imals. According to Gertrudę, "My hus- 
band, Fred, brought them up here in 
1935. We've had some ever sińce. Why 
did we get them? Oh, I guess because 
they were supposed to eat potatoes." 

On the face of it, that comment is one 
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In the chill of late September, a haruester tams over a six-foot-wide 
swath of potato field. Inspectors such as the one belozu distinguish 
betiueen the tubers and the rocks that are both unearthed. 


of the few heard around the Peaslee farm 
that defies logie. The Herefords do like 
potatoes, but they seldom eat them. Hay 
is much morę economical. However, al- 
though the rationale for getting the cows 
no longer holds true, the Herefords have 
remained part of this Vermont farm long 
after the word "cow" became synony- 
mous with Holstein in many farmers' 
minds. 

"It is unusual we don't have a dany," 
Bert admits. "There^ morę money in it 
than in potatoes. There are times I 
thought we should have had one, but we 
never had anybody that was a real good 
dairyman. If you are going to have a dairy 
operation, you need one person who's 
good with the cows and dedicated/' 

There is even morę to the Peaslee farm 
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than Herefords and potatoes, however ; 
morę than the unavoidable hint of a 
burger and fries operation. Balancing the 
critters and spuds are 100 acres of corn, 
30 acres of barley, eight acres of oats, 30 
acres of winter rye, and a few hundred 
acres of hayfield and pasture. One crop 
follows another. The potato harvest be- 
gins when the last haying is done ; after 
that it's time for silage. Winter is devoted 
to bagging potatoes and plowing roads. 
Each crop is a counterweight to another. 
Seasonal tasks merge to create year- 
round work. 

No crop is wasted. Bert sells the com 
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silage and barley to nearby dairy farmers. 
Local horses and sheep eat the oats, 
while the straw from that crop makes 
good strawberry mulch or animal bed- 
ding. The winter rye is threshed by Bert 
for his own use and the potato fields are 
seeded over with a winter cover crop. He 
figures if he can get the rye in by October 
first then his fields will not have to spend 
the winter naked. 

The potato harvest begins in mid-Sep- 
tember and usually lasts approximately 
four weeks. Machines handle the heavy 
work, but even the most modem eąuip- 


ment cannot yet tell a rock from a potato. 

In the 1930s the women in the field 
were responsible for that. "We had a po¬ 
tato digger. It dug two rows at a time and 
left them on the ground," Gertrudę re- 
calls. 'The women picked up the pota¬ 
toes by hand, put them in bushel baskets 
and dumped them in barrels. The men 
picked the barrels up and loaded them on 
a truck. A few farmers in Maine still do 
it that way." 

The simple potato digger of fifty years 
ago has been refined into today's giant 
mechanical soil-slurping beast. Bert 
drags this monster behind his 1066 In¬ 
ternational tractor, scooping up six feet 
of potato field at a whack. As the har- 
vester digests this enormous lunch, it 
slowly separates the soil and the potato 
tops from the potatoes. The dirt rattles 
down through the chains while the tops 
are dumped unceremoniously off the 
back. The rocks and potatoes proceed up- 
ward toward judgment. 

Two inspectors stand at the top of the 
machinę and separate the sheep from the 

Bert Peaslee, left, sorts the 

potatoes, culling damaged ones and 
selecting large ones destined to be 
French fries. Right, members of 
the family gathered in Guildhall 
include Bert and his wife, Janice; 

daughter Karen Guile and her 
husband, Larry, with son, Aaron; 
and youngest daughter, Barbara. 

goats. The bad potatoes are tossed over 
the side ; the rocks saved. "We don't want 
them back in the field!" Bert says. When 
the sorting and sifting are done, all that 
remains are the good potatoes, which are 
eased down into 200-bushel trucks that 
altemately sidle beside the harvester and 
race back and forth to the storage barns. 
The potatoes seem to be in constant mo- 
tion from the time they emerge from the 
soil until they ride the conveyer belts 
into the barn. Baffles, rubber cleats and 
belts baby the vegetables up, down and 
around corners to make surę they never 
fali morę than six inches. 

Bert's harvest averages approximately 
550 bushels to the acre. "High for the 
east," he says. His storage cellars each 
hołd about 22,000 bushels of potatoes. It 
is a staggering sight to see so many po¬ 
tatoes amassed in one place. 

Bagging the potatoes begins after the 
harvest and stretches until spring. When 
Bert's workers aren't plowing roads for 
the towns of Maidstone, Granby and 
Guildhall, they are washing, grading, 








bagging and loading potatoes to ship to 
wholesalers. 

Forty and fifty years ago, Fred Peaslee 
peddled his own potatoes from storę to 
storę throughout New Hampshire, but 
Bert deals through Vermont wholesalers. 
Most Peaslee potatoes find their way to 
grocery Stores in northern Vermont and 
New Hampshire. The bags are easy to 
spot — brown paper with red and blue 
lettering. 

The non-professional side of Bert Peas¬ 
lee is hard to distinguish from his Profes¬ 
sional side. Very simply, he tends to 
overdo it. For relaxation he acts as Town 
Constable, Fire Warden, Library Trustee, 
Church Trustee, District Deputy of the 
Masons, Road Agent, former Town Se- 


fanice Peaslee is her husband's biggest 
fan, and she disagrees strongly with 
Bert's self-assessment. "I think he's sell- 
ing himself short," she says of the man 
whom she calls "Big Potato" on the fam- 
ily CB radio. "I think the reason we're 
still in business is because Bert is a good 
manager. He has foresight. He antici- 
pates things and he has good judgment. 
He knows people. If there is a problem, 
he balances it and weighs it out in his 
mind. He is very valuable to the town. 
People rely on him a lot." 

Bert and Janice met on a blind datę 
while he was attending the University of 
Maine. Janice claims it was love at first 
sight for her and, "Pm surę it must have 
been for him too." 

Dating Janice helped teach Bert how to 


cured any romantic illusions they may 
have had about this life. Now that they 
are grown, each of the children seems at 
least for the present to be morę interested 
in careers unrelated to the potato. None- 
theless, the Peaslee parents have not 
abandoned all hope that someday one of 
the children will take over the farnTs 
management. 

David, Dale, Karen, and Sharon are all 
in their twenties and all seem to be tight- 
rope walkers like their father, but Bar¬ 
bara may be the best bet. Recently 
graduated from high school, she has won 
several 4-H awards and was chosen as 
yermonPs 1983 agricultural candidate to 
the national 4-H congress in Chicago. 
Her plan is to major in Animal Science 
at the University of Yermont, but she is 



lectman (a post from which he retired 
after 20 years), Farm Bureau Director, 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conser- 
vation Service member and Vermont del- 
egate to the National Potato Promotion 
Board. He also belongs to approximately 
five other agriculture-related organiza- 
tions. He also has a wife, five children, 
a dog named "Heidi" and a cat named 
"MeToo." 

"Some days I don't know whether Pm 
on foot or horseback," Bert confesses. 
"The reason Pm into town business so 
much is that Pm the only one available 
24 hours a day." 


sąueeze each second out of every day. 
After studying all week in Orono, he 
would stop to see Janice in Lewiston on 
Friday night, and then head back to the 
farm for the weekend. On Sunday after- 
noons he would reverse the process, stop- 
ping to see Janice on his way back to the 
books. In 1953 they decided they could 
not continue to meet like this so they 
married and settled down to the lei- 
surely, bucolic life on the farm. 

Thirty-one years later Bert is unsure 
whether any of the Peaslee children 
wants to be a farmer. Certainly their 
chores and childhoods on the farm have 


wise enough not to make any predic- 
tions. "My career is still up in the air," 
Barbara says with youthful optimism. "I 
don't know about running the farm. I 
might. I know morę about cows than me- 
chanics or agriculture. I couldn't take 
care of the farm by myself. I know it 
would go downhill dramatically without 
Dad. He's it. He has been doing it sińce 
he was born. He drove a tractor whcn he 
was six. I couldn't take care of the farm 
by myself, but I wouldn't let him say, 
'Okay, no morę Peaslee farm.' I wouldn't 
let it end like that. All of us feel the 
same." c 
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WHERE THE 
WILD THINGS ARE 


AT CAVE 


on Mt. Aeolus 


By Ronald Rood 
Illustrations by 
Robin Rothman 
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M arc DesMeules pulled the smali 
car to a stop. These woods looked 
like many another forest in October, yet 
they were much morę than that. Some- 
where on the mountain high above us — 
deep in "the cavern that breathes"— was 
one of the most unusual communities in 
Vermont. 

Aeolus — the Greek god of the wind 
— is the name given to this mountain in 
Dorset where there is a never-ending play 
of breezes from the wide glacial valley 
below. The wind rattles the branches and 
sighs through the evergreens. It sets the 
leaves of poplars trembling in the dance 
that gives this tree another name: aspen, 
"the shivering one." Now the wind 
seemed to be urging us on. It swept in 
from behind, pointing the way up 
through the trees, as it were, to that un- 
seen and beckoning cavem. 

High in that forest of oak and beech, 
mapie and birch, Aeolus Cavern is one 
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of the last retreats of a tiny, inoffensive 
mammal known as the Indiana bat. The 
little creature, down on its luck and of- 
ficially listed as rare and endangered, 
shares the cave with four or five other 
bat species — some of them there by the 
thousands. Many caves, morę easily ac- 
cessible to the public, receive too many 
human visitors: Ali those people coming 
and going make it hard to get a good day's 
sleep. Conseąuently the agile night flyers 
have been forced to retreat to hideouts 
such as this one. 

The Naturę Conservancy, a national 
group that tries to help secure such 
uniąue areas while they are still intact, 
has been given a sizable portion of these 
woods by the National Gypsum Com¬ 
pany. Marc, Staff biologist with the Con- 
servancy's Montpelier office, was paying 
an autumn visit and had invited me to 
come along. 

He sąuinted toward the mountain top. 


"Guess it's about a mile to the cave," he 
said. 

I sąuinted too. "Straight up?" 

He smiled. "Nope. ItTl just seem like 
it." 

After we had hauled out the gear — 
hard hats, cameras, flashlights and rain 
jackets, in case the clouds above got se- 
rious — we headed up the old logging 
road that would take us partway there. 
Autumn had turned the beech trees from 
green to gold. An occasional sunbeam 
touched the oaks, whose usual glossy 
green foliage was changing to red. Ash, 
basswood, hardhack and striped mapie 
arched over us as we picked our way 
among the rocks along the trail. A redtail 
hawk drifted silently above, riding the 
wind to morę Southern climes. Two 
ruffed grouse burst from the under- 
growth, their wings stirring leafy cy- 
clones as the birds fluttered noisily into 
the woods. A single spring peeper, as if 








joying the sights and sounds and smells 
of a Vermont woodland getting ready for 
winter. 

Then, at a spot that looked no different 
from dozens of others, Marc paused. 
"This ought to do it," he said, and 
plunged into the bushes. Trustingly, I fell 
in behind him. A few minutes later we 
stood in a miniaturę clearing, or morę 
precisely, at a threshold — the threshold 
to a ten-foot "doorway" in the moun- 
tainside. Beyond the opening of that 
doorway we could see a slanted ceiling 
dropping into the dimness of the cave — 
dark, mysterious and inviting. 

Donning our hard hats and checking 
our four flashlights (each of us carried a 
spare in case we lost our only source of 
illumination), we stepped through that 
opening. Downward we went, through 
the rushing windblown leaves at the en- 
trance, and downward still over the 
smooth, sloping floor. 

"This steep pitch has helped protect 
the cave from intruders," Marc pointed 
out. "In the winter the floor is often cov- 
ered with ice. Then you need a ropę just 
to get into the place." 

There was no ice this day, however. 
Our thermometer measured about forty- 
five degrees half a hundred feet below the 
surface. Then, flashlights showing the 
way, we entered the domain of the cave 
cricket, the cavern worm and that fur- 
coated visitor from the outside world — 
the beleaguered bat. We stood in a large 
chamber, perhaps Hfty feet by a hundred, 


The bat cave on Mt. Aeolus is one of the Northeast's largest and 
most important caves for hibemating bat species as varied as Keen's, 
eastem pipistrelle, little and large brown, and the endangered Indiana. 


recalling April nights in the swampland 
far below, piped half a dozen unexpected 
notes at the bashful sun. 

I stumbled on one of the rocks and 
voiced a few unfriendly words. Marc, 
who had been having similar troubles, 
chuckled and said at least we weren't 
drowning. As I considered that remark, 
Marc reminded me of the limestone na¬ 
turę of the rocks. My stumbling stone 
was part of a shell deposit that had once 
littered the bottom of an ancient sea. 
Pressed and transformed into limestone 
and later drained dry, this deposit had 
been honeycombed by organie acids in 
solution. These "solution channels" had 
hollowed out our cave, just as they had 
on a grander scalę at Carlsbad and Mam- 
moth and Luray. We trudged along, en- 


beyond the entryway. As I moved about, 
scanning the walls, my foot struck some- 
thing that clinked. It was the gas car- 
tridge from a pellet gun. Marc had madę 
a discovery, too: a couple of shotgun 
shells. These plus a dozen morę gas car- 
tridges told that the age-old residents of 
Aeolus were coming out second best in 
their contact with the modern world. 

Actually, it could hardly work out any 
other way. The flittermouse, as the bat 
is called in Europę, has had poor public¬ 
ity through the years. People tend to look 
with suspicion on its habit of flying at 
night, when most mammals sleep, even 
though it eats impressive ąuantities of 
bugs and mosąuitoes as it swoops across 
barnyards and over houses. They are 
alarmed by its seemingly erratic flight 


pattern, not realizing it is actually a so- 
phisticated performance, controlled by 
sensitive, radar-like impulses. 

People also disparage its bulldog looks 
and the specter of those oversized, wrin- 
kled ears. Add to this the possibility, 
however remote, that the bat might carry 
rabies, and one can see why the presence 
of a bat may trigger a smali war until it 
is vanquished. As I contemplated the 
risks of being a flittermouse, my 
flashlight beam picked out a lump on the 
wali. Here, hanging from a chink in the 
rock, was my first bat of the day. 

Almost at once we saw others — singly 
and in clusters of a dozen or morę — 
above our heads. They were suspended, 
shoulder to shoulder, from the needle- 
like claws of their hind feet, heads down¬ 
ward so as to drop into fuli flight after 
they had warmed up next spring. I had 
seen hibernating animals in times past: 
A bulldozer once uncovered a snoozing 
chipmunk so lethargic that it could be 
tossed about like a tennis bali. I was un- 
prepared, however, for what was around 
me. So still, so ąuiet, so Iow was the ebb 
of the body processes that every bat was 
swathed in dew drops. Lacking internal 
heat to drive the moisture of the cave 
away, each little sleeper glittered like a 
tiny, jewelled chandelier, suspended 
from limestone walls and ceiling. 

We counted perhaps eighty bats in this 
large chamber. Those in tight clusters 
were probably little brown bats, Marc 
informed me. We might also see a rela- 
tive, the large brown, but chances were 
slim we would see even one of the rare 
Indiana species. 

"Actually, the only reliable way to 
identify other species is by close inspec- 
tion," he added, "or else you find yourself 
guessing what's huddled under a dewy 
overcoat." 

We were just here to look, however, 
and not to touch. Dr. Harold Hitchcock 
of Middlebury, a noted bat expert, often 
working with other researchers such as 
Wayne Davis of the University of Ken¬ 
tucky and Donald Griffin of Rockefeller 
University, has chronicled the lives of 
bats for years — inspecting, determining 
sex and species, and attaching thousands 
of tiny aluminum wing bands to help es- 
tablish their habits. However, such fa- 
miliarity can be hard on a hibernating bat 
if done by an inexperienced person. 
"Sometimes the sound of voices and the 
glare of a flashlight will set them to stir- 
ring," Marc said. "The animaPs slightest 
shiver uses energy. If it moves and gets 
to talking with others and finally to 
flying it has madę serious demands on 
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its winter supply of fat — and sometimes 
morę than it has to spam." 

As if to confirm his words there was a 
sąueaky murmur from a cluster of per- 
haps fifty bats high on the opposite wali. 
Hastily averting our flashlights we madę 
our way farther into the cave. The ceiling 
was sometimes so Iow that we had to 
stoop as we walked. My hard hat pro- 
tected my cranium in many a collision 
with shadows that had rocks in them. 
Several side tunnels stretched into the 
darkness — possibly into a labyrinth 
greater than any now known. One ap- 
erture must have connected with a dis- 



tant entrance in the mountainside; we 
could feel a steady breeze at its opening, 
there in the dark. We went through one 
place that looked like a lemon squeezer ; 
another that should be called Fat Man's 
Bend. Everywhere the bats had arrived 
before us, with only their impressive 
echo location techniąue to guide them 
through the darkness. One tunnel we 
sąuirmed through on our stomachs to 
keep from brushing our slumbering com- 
panions from the walls. 

Yet these bats were just the early com- 
ers. There would be morę of them each 
day. Although they visit the cave in sum- 
mer by the thousands, an incredible 
ąuarter million of the creatures have 
been known to settle down here for the 
winter. They come from as far away as 
Cape Cod, Rhode Island, Connecticut 
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and New Hampshire as well as parts of 
Vermont and adjacent New York State. 

We picked our way over ancient dust 
deposits covered with thousands of mi¬ 
nutę, dark objects, each the size of a bro- 
ken pencil lead. "You can cali that frass, 
if you're scientific," Marc said. "In sim- 
ple language, it's bat droppings." Then 
he pointed to a mushroom-like growth 
where the droppings had tumbled to- 
gether in a crevice. "Fungus — it grows 
on the frass," he said. "Then the cave 
cricket comes along and eats the fungus. 
It all started with the nourishment the 
bat brought from the outside — a nice 


little food chain here in the dark." 

The chain went a bit further, too. My 
flashlight illuminated a spiderweb in an 
inky corridor. Near one edge of the web 
sat its owner, dining on the silk-shrouded 
body of a cricket that had madę one jump 
too many. A certain moth larva also feeds 
on bat droppings. Sexton beetles live on 
the bodies of fallen bats. Millipedes, or 
thousand-legged worms, make their 
homes here; one took its unhurried way 
over a ledge, while the curled and whit- 
ened skeletons of others occasionally 
gleamed in our flashlights. A centipede 
scuttled away as I overturned a stone, 
and at one point I counted approximately 
two dozen snail shells on the floor. 

Frogs and toads venture partway into 
the cave, as does an occasional brown 
forest snake. Old-timers tell of rattle- 


snakes, too, but one vindictive posse 
after another doubtless cleared the place 
of such perils. Porcupines amble in for 
extended visits: We found plenty of pel- 
leted evidence of these placid, near- 
sighted rodents under a projecting ledge. 
Mice and shrews poke through the rubble 
on the floor, all proof of the abundance 
of life in this seemingly forsaken world. 
Whether one or two of the elusive Indi¬ 
ana species were also part of this ecolog- 
ical niche, we never knew. We saw 
perhaps five hundred bats but — at least 
to my untrained eye — they all looked 
the same. 

Back near the entrance we found the 
remains of a campfire. At Hrst it seemed 
only the innocent aftermath of a pleasant 
outing and then I realized what fire must 
do in a cave. The smoke, the heat, the 
crackling flames must take a terrific toll. 
As my forestry professor once said, "care- 
lessness can do just as much harm as 
willful mischief — and it's lots less 
work." 


Left, a bat feeds by capturing 
insects in the skirt between its 
legs and then bending in half to 
eat its meal out of this improvised 
bowl. Right, inside the cave 
on Mt. Aeolus, bats huddle together 
in the crevices that meander 
over the walls and ceilings. 
Lacking sufficient body heat to 
repel the cave's dampness, the bats 
glisten with droplets of water. 


It was mid-afternon when we retumed 
to the car. Our spell of spelunking had 
taken some Hve hours. Except for a hand- 
ful of disconcerted cave dwellers and a 
few shoe scratches on the soft dry lime- 
stone, we had left the cavem exactly as 
we found it. 

It is early winter now ; the migratory 
birds have gone south. Animals are 
asleep or prowling about in heavy coats. 

The trees, the grass, the wildflowers all 
seem to be in suspended animation. 

So it is with the bats. Having found 
their way to the cave on Mt. Aeolus from $ 

as far as 170 miles distant, they have g 

dropped by the thousands down through ? 
the entrance hole and glided up to resting ^ 
places beside others of their kind. Here J 
they will peacefully wait as long as 
nothing disturbs them, sleeping the sleep -c 
of near-death under their blankets of 2 
pearl, until spring once again comes to ■§ 
"the cavern that breathes." otfo ś 


























jfc. A NEW BOOK EROM YERMONT LIFE 



VERMONT LIFE'S GUIDE TO FALL FOLIAGE 

by Gale Lawrence 
Illustrations by Adelaide Murphy 
For the first time, a guide to the most colorful trees of New 
England as they appear in autumn. Here is a readable, pocket-sized 
companion guaranteed to enhance the pleasure of fall's color. 
Vermont Life's Guide to Fali Foliage provides: 

^k a description of 15 different trees and shrubs common and 
colorful in New England 

^k background to the process of changing leaf color 
^k fully illustrated drawings for easy identification 
speedy reference to trees by leaf color 
^k color photography of autumn's landscape 

ideas for fali foliage trips in Vermont with maps 
Written for the beginning leaf peeper, senous hiker, and everyone who lives within the richness of New 
England's autumn. Order one for yourself, and one for a friend, too. 

Paper, illus., 64 pp., 4 l A" x 6", $3.95 (GF133) 


BRASSIER'S SURVEY OF LAKĘ CHAMPLAIN 

by William Brassier 

First drawn in 1762 but not published until 1776, William 
Brassier's Survey of Lakę Champlain is an impressive representation 
of the waterway that Ralph Nading Hill has aptly termed "the key 
to liberty." Visually appealing as well as historically valuable for 
the wealth of early information it offers about Lakę Champlain 
and Lakę George, the Brassier chart also presents the details of 
the October 1776 Battle of Valcour, in which Benedict Arnold and 
a smali American flotilla fought valiantly before giving way to 
Guy Carleton's superior British fleet. This handsome facsimile, 
newly published in 1984 by Vermont Heritage Press for the deluxe 
edition of William Chambers' Atlas of Lakę Champlain 1779-1780 , is 
the first full-size and full-color reproduction ever madę of 

Brassier's striking map. 
Unframed, shipped in a mailing tubę. 

23" x 30", $17.95 (MB203) 


ATLAS OF LAKĘ CHAMPLAIN, 1779-1780 

by Captain William Chambers, R.N. 

With an Introductory Essay by ]. Kevin Graffagnino. 

William Chambers, a young British Royal Navy Officer, served as 
commander of the British fleet on Lakę Champlain from 1778 to the end of 
the Revolution in 1783. He played a role at the front linę of British strategy 
for the defense of Canada, but he is best remembered for his Atlas of Lakę 
Champlain, a splendid example of early charting in America. 

The lakę, filled with shoals and reefs, was treacherous territory for British 
ships. England, aware that safe sailing was a prerequisite to achieving her 
military and non-military objectives, trained her officers in surveying and 
charting. 

Chambers' Atlas of Lakę Champlain is the earliest set of detailed charts and 
sailing directions compiled for Lakę Champlain. This is a full-color facsimile 
from the original manuscript copy in the Vermont Historical Society. 

J. Kevin Graffagnino, author of The Shaping of Vermont and curator of the Wilbur Collection of 
Vermontiana at the University of Vermont, has written an introductory essay describing Chambers' life, the 
Champlain Valley during the Revolution, and the atlas within this framework. 

The Atlas of Lakę Champlain , 1779-1780 is an example of fine bookmaking, and a volume anyone interested in 
Vermont and northern New England history will treasure. 

Cloth, 3 foldouts, illus., 102 pps., 12 V 4 x 15 3 / 4 , $49.50 (AC134) 




























USEFUL CLASSICS 

THE 1985 YERMONT LIFE CALENDARS 



OftDEft 

SiOtf 


'Tor me it is peace and work and home." That's what Sinclair 
Lewis said of Vermont nearly 50 years ago. Peace, work and home 
are the threads that pass through the pages of the 1985 Vermont 
Life Wall Calendar. Thirteen scenes with every shade of summer 
green; home just ahead on the winding road; snowscapes carved 
by wintry winds; tulips blooming just be- 
yond the porch. 

The 1985 Vermont Life Wall Cal¬ 
endar is a classic reborn. There is 
plenty of space for daily notes, re- 
minders and telephone numbers, 
and there is a quotation selected 
for each month. The calendar is 
printed on heavy paper and bound 
in strong wire, then packaged in a 
colorful mailer that makes it easy to 
send as a gift. 

8 x 10V 2/ $4.95 (WC85A) 


Indispensable is the word to de- 
scribe the 1985 Vermont Life Engage¬ 
ment Book. Its handy format packs fifty- 
five full-color photos of Vermont face 
to face with a week's Schedule. There's room for appointments, notes, 
birthdays, reminders and organizers. The photographs reflect the best of 
days in Vermont—fields carved from woodland hills, a country road winding 
its way around a lovely bend, children, animals and simple pleasures. 

For kitchen counter, telephone stand, desk, or as a traveling companion, the 
1985 Vermont Life Engagement Book puts organization and color into your days. 
Wire-bound and packed in a neat and compact mailer, too. 


5 3 / 4 x 8>/4, $5.95 (EB85B) 











VERMONT: AN EXPLORER'S 
GUIDE 

by Christina Tree & Peter S. Jennison 
A lively travel guide to Vermont 
arranged by region and featuring 
recreation, lodging, restaurants, 
historie sites, and attractions on and 
off the beaten path. Maps, photos 
and a "What's Where" directory 
make this a comprehensive guide for 
the Vermont traveler. 
paper, 256 pp, 7x9, $10.95 (EG123) 
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Woodstock, Allen H. Guntz 


i 


I KNOW what the calendar says, but for me the 
New Year starts now, when the very color of 
my world changes from soft, lazy green to vi- 
brant crimson. Gold light brightens the landscape, 
and the crystal air is as bubbly as champagne. The 
temperaturę slides to a sharp, exhdarating level, 
giving the world a benign jolt. This is the time for 
new plans, new ideas, new resolutions and new 
school shoes. 


Weston, Jerry LeBlond 















Now is the season to gather up the ends of things 
— the frost-wilted flowers in the pot on the front 
porch, the fallen leaoes. It is an opportunity to 
sweep up the best of what is past, and to reflect 
on the possibilities of next year. In a world so 
dramatically colored in golds and reds, with skies 
the color of old pewter, might not anything be 
possible? For a tantalizing time we teeter between 
ends and beginnings, preparing to move inside to 
new classes, new projects, different rooms. 



Grafton, Gaił Elyse DuBose 



Thetford Center, Marilyn S. Rogers 


We celebrate autumn's New Year with rituals. 
They are the best kind, I think, performed either 
outdoors or by bringing the outdoors in. We rake 
and pick and dunk and carve and dry and can. 
We also simply stand and stare, lost in light and 
leaoes. Finally, after the last haroest figurę is 
stuffed and the finał candied apple consumed, we 
light a candle — in harvest's pumpkin — and 
hope again for a happy New Year, satisfied that 
the lights of autumn will brighten all the dark 
winter days that lie ahead. 

— Marilyn Stout 


Wardsboro, Timothy J.E. Keeler 
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THE 
C H O C O 


CHAMPLAIN 
LATE COMPANY 


/ / Ą good chocolate should be 
madę so you can taste every- 
thing at once," says Tad Spurgeon. "It's 
like a symphony in your mouth." To cre- 
ate such a candy was the lofty challenge 
Spurgeon set for himsclf before opening 
The Champlain Chocolate Company last 
year. Finally, after months of experimen- 
tation, the former chef created recipes for 
eight distinct American Truffles that 
met his strict standards for taste, size, 
shape and appearance. Spurgeon could 
not have been prepared, however, for the 
acclaim that followed. 

When it opened, the smali candy com¬ 
pany near Burlington^ waterfront was 
geared to produce 3000 truffles a week. 
Then the Christmas shopping season bc- 
gan. Word ąuickly spread of the dclight- 
ful surprise that was in storę for 
chocolate fans, and an avalanche of or- 
ders buried the fledgling candy makers. 

The company^ five employees re- 
cruited friends who rolled up their 
slceves and doubled production by work- 
ing 70-hour wccks. The desperate and ex- 
hausting effort ensured that many 
Christmas stockings were filled, but it 
still failed to meet the demand. Pam Wil¬ 
son, owner of Creative Hands in Rutland, 
remembers customers waiting in linę to 
buy the chocolates as the delivery truck 
arrived. "I sold out several times, and I 
nevcr had enough of them on hand," she 
recalls. Then she adds, "It was a pleasure 
to sell the candy to people. It excited 
them to give a present they were plcased 
about. It's out of the ordinary as a gift." 


By Dave Gośka 
Photographs by 
Paul O. Boisyert 


Inspiration to start the gourmet choc¬ 
olate company came from Jim Lampman, 
owner of the Ice House Restaurant on 
Burlington^ waterfront. One day he 
bought a box of expensive chocolates and 
asked Spurgeon, then working as his pas- 
try chef, to sample them. The chocolates, 
Spurgeon remarks, "weren't very good," 
and Lampman challenged him to try to 
make a better chocolate candy. 

Over the next year, Spurgeon worked 
on refining and perfecting a recipe for an 
American Truffle, a candy with a gan- 
ache center of butter, chocolate and li- 
ąueur. In creating the candies, which are 
named for their resemblance to delicate 
subterrancan mushrooms, he decidcd to 
make the chocolates much larger than 
their European confectionery counter- 
parts, which are generally smali, dark 
and heavily flavored with liąueurs. 

For months before the chocolates be- 
came regular features on the Ice House's 
dessert menu, they were served to pa- 
trons at the restaurant^ popular Sunday 
brunch, who were unknowing partici- 
pants in Spurgeon's truffle experiments. 
Customers were offered free samples of 
the candies and then asked for their com- 
ments and suggestions. Eventually, Spur¬ 
geon created the eight truffle recipes, 
which includcd such tantalizing flavors 


as amaretto praline, cappucino and bour- 
bon pecan. His "major dud was cherry 
cola," the chocolatier says with a rueful 
smile. "It tasted too much like every- 
body's soda fountain nightmare." An- 
other experimental truffle that was 
popular with chocolate tasters but also 
never madę it into commercial produc¬ 
tion was an "Earl Grey Truffle," named 
for the famous tea. Included in the truffle 
was oil of bergamot, the ingredient in the 
tea that gives it its uniąue taste. 

Spurgeon and Lampman, who are part- 
ners in the candy company, intended to 
limit the truffle ingredients to American- 
made produets. Vermont butter and 
cream are used to make the ganache cen- 
ters, and even the state's honey and ma¬ 
pie syrup go into some candy. American- 
made chocolate, unfortunately, did not 
pass the company's ąuality test. After 
trying chocolate samples from numerous 
U.S. sources, they found nonę that met 
their standards. Conseąuently, the choc¬ 
olate for the truffles is imported from 
Belgium. 

The chocolatc-making process, Spur¬ 
geon explains, begins with fermenting 
the coco beans, as grapes are for winę, 
and then roasting, as beans are for coffee. 
Solid parts have to be ground finely in 
the butter. Days of rolling this emulsion 
back and forth in vats are reąuired to get 
the smoothest chocolate. Herein is the 
cost of good chocolate. 

The truffles themselves are all hand- 
made in Champlain Chocolate's gleam- 
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Makittg a superlative chocolate is, as these photographs make elear, a 
"hands on" activity. Counter-clockwise from top, Susan Miller dips the 
ganache centers in the melted chocolate; chief chocolatier Tad Spurgeon 
applies the icing; Susan Meckler places each truffle in an individual 
wrapper; and Spurgeon proudly displays his truffle triumphs. 


ing white and stainless Steel kitchens on 
Pine Street. Each batch reąuires approx- 
imately fourteen hours from start to 
finish. Making centers, the first task, is 
close to an art. "They have to be smooth 
and dense," says Spurgeon, "and lots of 
things can go wrong. You have to balance 
the flavor of the center with the choco¬ 
late." After the ingredients for the cen¬ 
ters are blended together, the mixture is 
put into a pastry bag from which indi- 
vidual centers are sąueezed out, a process 
known as "blooping." Says the choco¬ 
latier, "Because every center has to be 
uniform, blooping is tough." 

After being rolled in cocoa powder, the 


centers are hand-dipped in melted choc¬ 
olate. This takes place in a room con- 
trolled precisely at 60 degrees for proper 
coating and hardening of the candies. 
Finally, each confection is decorated 
with a colored icing, then cupped and 
packaged. To celebrate such occasions as 
Valentine's Day, Easter and Mother's 
Day, Lampman and Spurgeon have de- 
veloped "Special Edition" wrappings. 

Champlain's truffles are madę without 
preservatives, which gives them a shelf 
life of just two weeks. After that, Spur¬ 
geon cautions, "they lose their zip and 
flavor." With freshness so critical to its 
product, the company, out of necessity, 


has endeavored to develop a distribution 
system that is prompt and reliable. 

In addition to the truffles, the partners 
have introduced a linę of foil-wrapped, 
molded chocolates aptly named, "The 
Chocolates of Vermont." Four varieties 
are currently available: mapie crunch, 
honey caramel, evergreen mint and 
Green Mountain. Mapie crunch, madę 
with a toffee center using mapie syrup, 
features a mapie leaf pattern molded on 
its top. A honey bee graces the top of the 
honey caramel chocolate, while the re- 
freshing sensation of mint and milk 
chocolate greets the taster of evergreen 
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mint. The candy called Green Mountain, 
which is shaped like a Vermont moun¬ 
tain, has a center of raisins and almonds 
topped with a "snów cap" icing of white 
chocolate. 

Wanting the candy company to be a 
"circus of ideas," Spurgeon says he and 
Lampman "have a book fuli of recipes" 
for other chocolates that may someday 
be produced and marketed. Two recipes 
on which he is currently working use 
macadamia and pistachio nuts. A gour- 
met candy bar named "Catamount 
Crunch" is expected to be available soon 
from Champlain Chocolate's kitchcns, 
and the partners hope eventually to add 


a linę of old-fashioned, hand-dipped 
chocolates. 

The Company has already amassed a 
dedicated following of chocolate lovers 
in its short existence. The uninitiated, 
says the chocolatier with an unabashed 
grin, "always feel they're indulging us 
until they take their first bite. And then 
they're hooked." Spurgeon claims, 
"We're always surprising people with the 
ąuality, especially the people who have 
been to Europę." 

Lampman and Spurgeon candidly ad- 
mit they are a very smali company in a 
sea of giant chocolate corporations. Fur- 
thermore, in recent years the American 


market has become increasingly flooded 
with high-priced, European chocolates. 
While Champlain Chocolate does not 
have the advertising budget to compete 
with the major companies, the partners 
feel their smali firm has two mighty ad- 
vantages: its product and its customers. 
"We're letting our customers do our ad- 
vertising for us, and we're putting our 
money into the product," says Spurgeon. 
"And the reason we're going to succeed 
is because we're doing a better job." The 
overwhclming reception that has greeted 
Champlain Chocolate's truffles and 
molded candies lends a remarkable 
weight to his words. c Gn> 
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VL REPORTS 



ERMONTERS AND 

ILDERNESS 

A Legacy and a Lesson 



By John Elder 


S enators Stafford and Leahy and 
Congressman Jeffords took their 
seats on the blue-draped platform of Mid- 
dlebury College's Dana Auditorium, un- 
der the dazzling lights of television 
cameras. Jamming the auditorium on 
that spring day morę than a year ago were 
people who had traveled from all over 
Vermont to express their opinions about 
the futurę of wild lands in the State. Sur- 
veying the crowd, as well as the assort- 
ment of pro-wilderness buttons and anti- 
wilderness placards, Jeffords ąuipped 
that there were enough people with 
strong feelings on the subject "to talk 
probably four or five days." At stake were 
64,000 acres in the Green Mountain Na¬ 
tional Forest that Vermont's three-man 
Congressional delegation had proposed 
to have officially declared as wilderness, 
and added to the 17,000 acres already so 
designated in the State. Throughout the 
afternoon and into the long evening of 
testimony, individuals arguing for and 
against the new wilderness areas ad- 
dressed such issues as Vermont's recre- 
ational needs and resources, its tax base 
and the diversity of animal life in its for- 
ests. However, debate also focused, if less 
overtly, on two words: Vermonters and 
wilderness. 

A number of those testifying opened 
their statements by establishing their 
credentials, and by enumerating the gen- 
erations of their ancestors in the State. 
Most who began in this way opposed the 
wilderness proposal. They implied that 
Vcrmont, in the two hundred years sińce 
European settlement, had prudently 
managed its resources, and need not have 
its acreage removed from its control in 
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order to ensure that its resources would 
continue to be managed prudently. How- 
ever, the legacy Vermontcrs have inher- 
ited regarding wilderness is finally a 
considerably morę complex one than this 
argument suggests. Two individuals who 
have been particularly important in 
shaping Vermont's identity — and in 
shaping the national dialogue regarding 
the place of wilderness in American cul- 
ture — are George Perkins Marsh and 
Robert Frost; and both have defined the 
value of wilderness in the specific terms 
of Vermont's experience. 



George P. Marsh developed the scien- 
tific study of ecology — and changed 
the way we look at the world. 

Photograph: Courtesy Yermont Historical Society 


George Perkins Marsh was born in 
Woodstock in 1801. In any comparison 
of Vermonters / credentials such as took 
place in the Middlebury hearing, his 
would be hard to surpass: His grandfather 
was the state's first Lieutenant Gover- 
nor, his father represented Vermont in 
Congress, and Marsh himself served as a 
Vermont member of the United States 
House. His name is memorialized in 
many places around the State, among 
them the Life Sciences Building at the 
University of Vermont. 

Marsh's greatest achievement, how- 
ever, may have been his massive study 
published in 1864, Man and Naturę, or 
Physical Geography as Modified by Hu¬ 
mań Action. This book drew on MarsłTs 
extensive reading and on his observa- 
tions, while serving as United States 
Minister to Italy and Turkcy, of dwin- 
dling agricultural productivity around 
the Mediterranean. Another important 
ingredient, however, was his memory of 
growing up in Woodstock at a time when 
Mt. Tom was almost denuded of trees. 
The erosion following such clear-cutting 
was so severe that mud washed through 
the streets of town, farms were damaged 
and the contours of the mountain visibly 
altered. In view of such experiences, 
Marsh became an early and eloqucnt 
voice for an understanding now widely 
shared: that human carelessness can 
have a palpable, destructive and long- 
lasting effect upon the natural environ- 
ment. 

Marsh's tonę in Man and Naturę is si- 
multaneously scientific and prophetic. 
As a Vermonter, he remained especially 
attuned to the biological and cultural 







The view from Rt. 100 in Graiwille proves that ivild and civilized areas 
within Yermont may be separated by as fine a linę as a narrow road. 
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Between 1770 and 1870 Vermont went from being approximately 75 percent 
wooded to 75 percent cleared. Today, those figures are reoersed. 


value of forests. This passage, on the 
wanton felling of trees, is typical of the 
vivid force of his writing: 

The face of the earth is no longer a 
sponge, but a dust heap, and the floods 
which the waters of the sky pour over 
it hurry swiftly along its slopes, carry- 
ing in suspension vast ąuantities of 
earthy particles which increase the 
abrading power and mechanical force 
of the current. . . . The washing of the 
soil from the mountains leaves bare 
ridges of sterile rock, and the rich or¬ 
ganie mould which covered them, 
now swept down into the dank Iow 
grounds, promotes a luxuriance of 
aąuatic vegetation that breeds fever, 
and morę insidious forms of mortal 


disease, by its decay, and thus the 
earth is rendered no longer fit for the 
habitation of man. 

Marsh argued that (with the possible 
exception of Oregon) no morę woods 
should be cut down anywhere in the 
United States. Only by such restraint 
could agricultural stability and the water 
supply of the nation's cities be protected. 
His book contributed to the founding of 
the Adirondack Forest Preserve — in 
some ways the prototypical American 
conservation area — and of the United 
States Forest Service. For these reasons, 
according to cultural historian Lewis 
Mumford, Man and Naturę may well be 
regarded as "the fountainhead of the con- 
servation movement." It is a book to 


which everyone must return in tracing 
the wilderness ethic to its sources. 

Despite the rather straightforward way 
in which Marsh's book links Vermont's 
history with the origins of the wilderness 
ethic, the state's tradition in this regard 
remains a complicated one. Among peo- 
ple testifying against the wilderness ad- 
ditions within the National Forest, the 
very word "wilderness" often seemed an 
irritant. They used it sarcastically, im- 
plying that even if any such land existed 
in the State it would scarcely be desirable 
to preserve it. Even Marsh, himself, 
while advising that no morę forests be 
cut down, placed almost no positive em- 
phasis on the word "wilderness." The 
confusion arises because the term has 
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This deceptively "wild" panorama frotn Mt. Mansfield takes in part of 
Chittenden County, the state's most densely populated region. 


come to be associated with a Western- 
based perspective morę than with a Ver- 
mont one. The Wilderness Act of 1964, 
written exactly a century after Man and 
Naturę and establishing a system of 
Wilderness Areas across the United 
States, has a focus somewhat different 
from Marsh's book. The Act's key sen- 
tence is: "A wilderness . . . is hereby rec- 
ognized as an area where the earth and 
its community of life are untrammeled 
by man." Such language is the culmi- 
nation of a wilderness movement deriv- 
ing from the mountainous West, and 
morę specifically from the career of John 
Muir, who, like so many of the nation's 
important environmentalists, was di- 
rectly affected by his reading of Marsh, 
but who also developed a distinct em- 


phasis of his own. Through the revela- 
tion of Yosemite Valley in particular, 
Muir came to feel that wilderness was 
holy beyond all human use ; that its in- 
tegrity was sacred, not to be tampered 
with or despoiled. 

Valuable as this Western-based wilder¬ 
ness ethic is, it presents a cultural di- 
lemma: Man may be taken, by contrast 
with the wilderness, to be unholy. When 
the absence of all human habitation be- 
comes the criterion of wilderness, man's 
natural identity may seem inherently 
that of the polluter. In this light, anger 
about the word "wilderness" at the Mid- 
dlebury hearings may have derived, in 
part, from a sense that human dignity 
was being demeaned; that the wilderness 
proposals were somehow placing a taboo 


on Vermonters in the forests of their own 
State. However, Marsh's book, just as it 
originally inspired the wilderness move- 
ment, might also assuage such "anti- 
wilderness" anger, and, in the process, 
reveal its constructive implications. 

Marsh sees the possibility for a posi- 
tive, mutually beneficial relation be- 
tween humanity and naturę. His attitude 
in this regard is characteristic of Ver- 
mont's tradition, and may be related to 
the differing histories of settlement in 
eastern and western North America. The 
geographer John B. Jackson has pointcd 
out that whereas in New England smali 
farms gave rise to villages and then to 
cities, in California the cities came first, 
as prospectors rushed out for gold and 
purchased, rather than produced, their 
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food and other supplies. Farms followed 
soon after the Gold Rush but, in Jack¬ 
son^ view, this seąuence allowed agri- 
culture to be seen as a sort of service 
industry to the boom towns ; it became 
merely a segment of the human order 
standing in opposition to the "untram- 
melled" wilderness. In Vermont, by con- 
trast, farms were assumed to be different 
from the cities, and independent of them. 
Vermonters proudly saw their farm- 
steads as continuing models for a har- 
monious balance between the natural 
and human realms. 

This sense of pride in long-settled 
lands guards against too quantitative and 
absolute an approach to wilderness. In 
contrast to the hundreds of thousands of 
pristine acres in Glacier National Mon¬ 
ument, or the millions of acres in Alas¬ 
ka^ Gates of the Arctic, Vermont 
possesses only spots and edges of wilder¬ 
ness scattered among its villages. If Ver- 
monters cannot wander for weeks away 
from all roads and houses, as in parts of 
the Far West, they can in many of the 
state's towns walk right from their back 
doors into country that is relatively wild 
and very beautiful. The Vermont expe- 
rience thus offers an altemative to the 
cultural despair that sometimes afflicts 
urban-based environmental movements. 

These new proposals for wilderness 
areas in Vermont specifically reflect the 
reality of our corner of New England. The 
Eastem Wild Areas Act of 1974 was an 
adaptation of the Wilderness Act of 1964. 
Designed in part by Vermont's venerable 
Senator George Aiken, the 1974 Act ac- 
knowledged that many parts of the East- 
ern United States have almost no land 
that can be defined as "pristine." How- 
ever, it also affirmed that, although the 
woods of a State like Vermont are fuli of 
cedar stumps, stone walls and choker ca- 
bles, portions remain quite wild and de¬ 
senie protection. Aiken and his co- 
sponsors in the Senate felt that New En- 
gland's interspersed and accessible 
wilderness both allowed for a balance be¬ 
tween humanity and naturę in the lives 
of its citizens and provided a valuable 
ecological buffer. 

There is a modesty to such an inter- 
pretation of wilderness and, implicitly, 


Vermont farmers in the nineteenth century cleared their fields 
of rocks by erecting stone walls. Today, although the farms have 
(iisappeared, the remnants of walls crisscrossing the state's 
forests cotwey a sense of the people who were once rooted here. 
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an admission of how much has already 
been lost. At the same time, however, it 
is a hopeful approach. David Lowenthal, 
Marsh's biographer and the editor of a 
modern edition of Man and Naturę, char- 
acterizes Marsh's attitude in this way: 
"If man could ruin naturę, he might also 
mend it." In Marsh's own language, man 
must now "become a co-worker with na¬ 
turę ... He must aid her in reclothing 
the mountain slopes with forests and 
yegetable mould . . ." From such a per- 
spective, a decision to allow certain 
ridges and valleys in the Green Moun- 
tains to revert to wilderness is morę than 
a chastened policy of non-interference, 
and it is also something very different 
from a taboo against humanity. It is, 
rather, an affirmation of wildness, and of 
the human role in restoring the condi- 
tions under which it flourishes. It is a 
decision to allow a place for wildness 
within culture, so that culture, in its 
turn, can benefit from the wildness sur- 
rounding it. 

Vermont is open to a distinctive bal- 
ance between the natural and the human 
elements precisely because of what it has 
lost here. In his bicentennial history of 
Vermont, Charles Morrissey points out 
that between the War of Independence 
and the War of 1812, Vermont was the 
fastest-growing State in the Union. By 
the decade of 1840-1850, however, Ver- 
mont had become the slowest growing 
of the States, and between the Civil War 
and World War II its population growth 
was negligible. A major factor in Ver- 
mont's dwindling ratę of growth was the 
steady emigration of those farmers who 
had early claimed the land of the sunny 
upper slopes, and who discovered that 
their thin soil was soon depleted. Thus, 
a State that had gone from being approx- 
imately 75 percent wooded to 75 percent 
cleared by the middle of the nineteenth 
century soon began to revert to trees, un- 
til today it is approximately 75 percent 
wooded again. Without a doubt, this pat- 
tern of reversal meant a devastating loss 
for many settlers, but in the gradual tran- 
sition from cultivation to wildness, a 
special ąuality has also come into the 
Yermont woods: Cellar holes, chains 



The nezv Wilderness Areas do not increase the size of the Green Mountain 
National Forest — which comprises morę than 300,000 acres — but they add 
another dimension to the Forest's mission, which already includes overseeing 
timber operations, ski areas, archaeological digs and pastures. 












sinking into the bark of giant trees, and 
other vestiges of settlement convey a 
sense of human history rooted in a wild 
place. Such traces of past settlement are 
morę than poignant reminders of agri- 
cultural failure in Vermont ; they are evi- 
dence, too, of a certain accommodation 
that has been achieved here, and of a 
land-wisdom not so accessible in morę 
economically dynamie States. 

If Vermont's gradual return to wood- 
land is viewed as a pilgrimage through 
history to wildness, then Robert Frost's 
poem // Directive ,/ is helpful in exploring 
the meaning of such a process. Unlike 
Marsh, Frost was not a native Vermonter, 
but he moved to New England early in 
his life. Over the years he rooted himself 
and his poetry deeply in northern New 
England, dividing his time between New 
Hampshire and Vermont. His poems are 
unąuestionably among the most distin- 
guished produced in our part of the 
world, and in the landscape around his 
home in Ripton, now known as Frost 
Country, many a hill, brook, and tree has 
been entered permanently into Ameri¬ 
can literaturę. By the time Frost appeared 
on television, reading at John F. Kenne- 
dy's inaugural, most of the nation saw 
his seamed face and white hair as the 
countenance of the Green Mountain 
State. Shortly therafter, Vermont's leg- 
islature voted him the state's Poet Lau- 
reate, reflecting not only the poet's 
importance to Vermont but also Ver- 
mont's importance to Frost. 

"Directive" speaks to the paradoxes of 
Vermont's history in ways that show 
George Perkins Marsh as no accident or 
exception: Frost's vision, like Marsh's, 
follows directly from familiarity with a 
landscape early despoiled and soon re- 
verting in many places to wilderness. 
The poem evokes areas like that between 
the present towns of Lincoln and Ripton, 
mountainous lands once extensively 
farmed and now almost entirely wooded, 
with little clusters of houses holding 
open the last few clearings. 

Back out of all this now too much 
for us, 

Back in a time madę simple by 
the loss 

Of detail, burned, dissolved, 
and b rok en off 

Like graveyard marble sculpture 
in the weather, 

There is a house that is no morę 
a house 

Upon a farm that is no morę a farm 

And in a town that is no morę a town. 
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Many residents of Yermont today, 
both natives and newcomers, see in this 
State a reflection of an earlier, morę bal- 
anced American way of life. As Frost 
makes elear in the opening lines of his 
poem, however, nostalgia can involve a 
certain oblivion, a "loss of detail." 
Graveyards become romantic when the 
wind and rain have effaced the records of 
premature death. What the poet suggests 
in the poem is that we make nostalgia 
morę valuable by using it as a means of 
experiencing history. Through this ex- 
perience we will be able, he hopes, to 
perceive the past's true connections with 
our own lives. Like Marsh did in his 
book, Frost insists that it is necessary to 
register morę clearly the facts of loss in 
order for recovery to become possible. 

The pleasure, on a Vermont hike, of 
coming upon stonework and rusty iron 
hinges deep in the woods — each a relic 
like the abandoned farmhouse in the 
poem — is in the feeling that someone 
has left a message. A complex pattern of 
decay and exchange emerges: A human 
artifact becomes a part of the forest, and 
the integrity of the present breaks down 
through sympathetic participation in the 
past. Distinctions dissolve in such 
woods. Frost's suggestion in "Directive" 
is that only through a common landscape 
can people ever touch each other's lives. 
Those who were once rooted in a place 
become accessible to succeeding gener- 
ations when those followers enter that 
landscape and pause to consider it; in 
those overgrown fields, past and present 
generations find community. He further 
suggests that such sympathetic unity be¬ 
comes possible only through the losses 
of history. When the fields were fenced 
with stone and the farmhouse walls 
stood intact, strangers coming upon the 
house in the clearing would have found 
it difficult to be admitted. 

In the end, not only is there commu¬ 
nity between people who once lived in 
Yermont and the bewildered straggler 
who pushes up into the woods of this 
poem, but there is also in Frost's poem 
a glimpse of the possibility of a bond be¬ 
tween humanity and naturę. 

Your destination and your destiny’s 
A brook that was the wat er 
of the house, 

Cold as a spring as yet 
so near its source, 

Too lofty and original to ragę. 

Frost asserts here, as elsewhere in his 
poetry, that humanity and the landscape 
draw their life from a single source. Only 


when the house has fallen down, how- 
ever, is this primal unity recalled. The 
poem concludes with a communion: 

Here are your wat er s and 
your watering place. 

Drink and be whole again 
beyond confusion. 

In the poem's closing lines Frost joins 
the cold mountain brook and the people 
who once lived beside it. Drinking the 
water of such a clearing, man comes to 
realize that to separate humanity and na¬ 
turę is always a fiction. 

The Western-based wilderness move- 
ment offers the insight that wilderness 
itself has integrity; that the value of land 
does not derive from its immediate use- 
fulness to humans. Marsh's complemen- 
tary insistence is that man should 
preserve wilderness because he, too, has 
integrity. Through Marsh's vision Ver- 
monters are able to view themselves not 
as interlopers beside the mountain 
brook, but as a part of the natural world 
that draws strength from a common 
source. Frost is a Vermont poet in whom 
this dialogue is fulfilled. He sees in the 
losses of our state's history an opportu- 
nity for communion between man and 
naturę. 

In the year following the Middlebury 
hearing, YermonYs Congressmen spon- 
sored a series of further hearings and con- 
sultations. Eventually they recom- 
mended that 41,260 of the original acres 
be designated for wilderness, and that an 
additional 22,000 acres be designated Na¬ 
tional Recreation Area, a category with 
greater flexibility of access, but still with 
considerable protection under the law. 
The Senate and the House have now both 
approved this revised proposal, and the 
President has signed it into law. 

In retrospect, it is a characteristically 
Vermont compromise, exemplifying the 
way in which discussion of opposing 
views can allow for creative thought 
about the past, present and futurę of the 
State. It is also a compromise that draws 
directly on the legacy of George Perkins 
Marsh and Robert Frost. Finally, it pre- 
sents an opportunity to explore Ver- 
mont's pivotal position in the develop- 
ment of the environmental movement, 
and to examine the ways in which Ver- 
mont has contributed and continues to 
contribute to the continuing dialogue 
about wilderness and culture. 

John Elder is Associate Professor of English at Mid¬ 
dlebury College and Dean of the Breadloaf School of 
English. 




"Every new fact, illustrative of the action and 
reaction between humanity and the materiał world 
around it, is another step toward the determination 
of the great question, whether man 
is of naturę or above her.” 

— George Perkins Marsh's closing words in Man and Naturę 
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A Campground First and Foremost 


Written and photographed by 
Kenneth A. Wilson 


A n extraordinary surprise awaits on 
the top of Thistle Hill, and some 
encouraging words can be found along 
the way. The surprise is the kind that 
Vermont's topography provides in abun- 
dance — a sudden, unexpected, and sim- 
ply spectacular view — but this one 
outdoes itself. The vista seems far too 
grand and sweeping to be justified by the 
elevation. Thistle Hill is like many hills 
in the state ; sturdy, not terribly steep, 
certainly not imposing. From the top, 
however, it is absolutely majestic. 

The words of encouragement, on the 
other hand, are subtle, understated. They 
have been hand painted on smali signs 
that are placed strategically along the 
two-mile dirt road that winds to the top 
of the hill. "Courage" says one, and 
"You're doing fine!" approves another. 
"You've madę it!" exclaims the sign near 
the summit. What you've madę it to, 
when you pass that sign, is the domain 
of Earle and Gene Curtis. They own 
Thistle Hill. And 25 years ago, when no 
one else was doing that sort of thing in 
Vermont, and when the Curtises were 
nearing an age when retirement would 
have seemed most reasonable, they em- 
barked upon new careers. They started 
the Thistle Hill camping area — the first 
privately owned campground in the 
State. 

It was on a crisp, bright Saturday morn- 
ing last October that I traveled up that 
winding road, off Route 2, three miles 
east of Marshfield. I had visited Thistle 
Hill before — twice, on overnight camp¬ 
ing trips. This time, however, I wanted 
to stay a while. Thistle Hill invites lin- 
gering, and I had a little time to linger. 

"Look who we have here," Gene Cur¬ 
tis exclaimed as I poked my head into 
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the campground office. It sits in the front 
of their modern, saltbox home and serves 
as registration area, information booth 
and welcoming center. "Come in, come 
in," she said, as if I were slightly late in 
my arrival but thoroughly expected. 
"We're delighted to see you." 

It is undoubtedly a part of the charm 
of the Thistle Hill camping area that 77- 
year-old Gene Curtis and 83-year-old 
Earle treat visiting campers like com¬ 
pany. Everyone arriving at the top of the 
hill, via travel trailer, camper, bicycle or 
car, is madę to feel like a guest. It is also 
undoubtedly part of the charm of this 
place that campers act like guests who 
want to be invited back — again and 
again. Thistle Hill is not only Vermont's 
first privately owned campground — 
there are now morę than 70 — but it has 
remained among the cleanest, ąuietest 
and most serene in the State. 

"There's something about this hill," 
Gene said as we headed for the campsite 
I had selected. "It's very private. People 
treat it with a kind of reverence. Do you 
know that in 25 years, we've only had to 
ask people to turn down their radios at 
night four or five times. If that many." 

I tried to imagine the kind of person 
who could possibly let a radio blare on 
the top of Thistle Hill, and couldn't. I 
pitched my tent, cooked my supper on 
the site's smali stove, washed it down 
with ice-cold spring water provided from 
a nearby tap (nearly all the campsites 
have water faucets, woodstoves and san- 
itary facilities) and fell asleep to the trill- 
ing of crickets and the whispers of wind. 

Sunday dawn was frosty, with the hill- 
top bathed in yellow light. The valley, 
which after dark had been punctuated 
with points of light in farmyards and in 
clusters from nearby towns, was lost in 


a sea of morning fog. Thistle Hill was an 
island, with waves of vapor lapping its 
upper edges. Droplets of water which had 
frozen on pine needles, shrubs and 
grasses, thawed and glistened in the 
warm sunlight. 

Of Thistle Hill's 80 acres, 30 are in 
campsites, and they rangę from open and 
convivial to complete green seclusion. 
The remainder of the hill is farmland re- 
turning to forest. Earle, who came to Ver- 
mont as a forester in the late 1920s, has 
cut a series of trails in the upland 
meadows. I followed one past sections of 
stone wali, through blackberry brambles 
and copses of young maples and pines 
until I reached a plateau. 

There it was — startling even though 
I had seen it before and knew it was Corn¬ 
ing — the view, even grander than I had 



Thistle HilTs prize may be its 
peacefulness, but its charm is in 
the Curtis's person a l touches — 
which are evident everywhere. 





* 


remembered. Directly below was the 
curving three miles of Molly's Pond, on 
which I madę out the form of a lone ca- 
noeist along the shore. Beyond were the 
rolling hills that gave way to familiar 
mountains — the nose of Mount Mans¬ 
field and the back of Camels Hump to 
the north and west. To the south were 
toy houses and barns widely spaced along 
the valley highway, then Marshfield hid- 
den in trees; and beyond were the skiers' 
mountains, already preparing for their 
winter guests. The first time I had seen 
the view, Earle pointed out the dim form 
of Pico Peak near Rutland, approxi- 
mately sixty miles away. Then he 
pointed to some trees less than a hundred 
feet away and said he would have to start 
trimming them. They were beginning to 
intrude upon the view. "I don't like to 


cut where I don't have to/' he had said. 
"It's hard to realize that when we first 
came here, there were hardly any trees 
on the hill at all." 

I spent Sunday and Monday rambling 
about the hill, taking photographs in the 
superb October weather. On Monday 
evening, the opportunity was right to re- 
lax with my hosts at the long, wood mess 
table off the kitchen, and learn the story 
of Thistle Hill. Both Earle and Gene 
(Genevieve) came "from away" — he 
from Brooklyn and she from Portland, 
Oregon. An artist and illustrator, she ar- 
rived in Vermont in 1942 to head the arts 
studies program at Goddard College. He 
was already in Vermont, with the Soil 
Conservation Service. 

The Curtises bought Thistle Hill in the 
mid-1950s and named it for the purple 


flowering Scottish thistle that still grows 
on the hill. "For two years before we 
started the campground, I didn't have a 
regular job so we planned and planned," 
Earle reminisced. "What could we do 
with this hill we bought? First, we built 
our home, then an extra bedroom for 
friends and relatives, then one bedroom 
morę. . . . And so on. We wanted a cre- 
ative way of life — one close to natural 
things, but still we needed to earn a liv- 
ing. So we became self-employed." 

For a while, the Curtises operated a ski 
lodge in Irasburg during the months they 
weren't developing Thistle HilPs camp 
facilities. Soon, however, the hill became 
their fulltime home and preoccupation. 
"At first, there was only one guidebook 
for private campsites for the whole coun¬ 
try and we got a mention in that," Gene 
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The "mazes" that Earle mows in the 
meadows for campers to stroił, the 
Curtis's house, which is open for 
visiting; and the Cnrtises themselves 
manifest Thistle HilTs special appeal. 


said. "Later, as morę guidebooks were 
published we got morę publicity. About 
eight years ago, I asked that Thistle Hill 
be taken out of every guidebook but Ver- 
mont's. We didiTt want to get too well- 
known. The people who camp here like 
the solitude. And also, it's so very hard 
to turn people away." 

I found myself, the next morning, de- 
parting very reluctantly. The hospitality 


of the Curtises, the seclusion, the relax- 
ation, the view were hard to leave be- 
hind. My time for lingering was over, 
however. 'Tli come back again," I prom- 
ised my hosts and myself before I got into 
my car and drove back down to the rest 
of Vermont. Even as I spoke I knew I was 
echoing a promise madę by many re- 
freshed campers over the last ąuarter 
century. 
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Green Mountain 



POST BOY 


How often have solicitous parents bent over children stricken 
at the prospect of having a Band-aid removed and attempted 
to console them with the well-worn words: "It will hurt less 
if you tear if off ąuickly." So it is with making corrections; let 
us tear them off ąuickly, too. In the summer issue, we mis- 
spelled the names of Laurance Rockefeller and Mikę Agganis. 
We also changed the Christian name of John Philpin to Jack. 
In another moment of editorial inattention we mistakenly 
identified John Robbins as Kevin Rushton. Our apologies to 
all. (By the way, as with removing Band-aids ; so with acknowl- 
edging errors: No matter how you do it, it still hurts.) 

At the most recent Regional Publishers' Association meeting 
in New Orleans, Vermont Life competed with 22 other regional 
magazines from across the country, Canada and Ireland for 
seven awards. Although it goes against every grain of our Yan- 
kee reticence to tout our own accomplishments, we must con- 
fess that our pride runneth over in this instance. For Andrew 
Nemethy's and Richard Howard's article, 'The Solzhenitsyns 
of Cavendish," which appeared in the Autumn 1983 issue, 
Vermont Life took top honors in the category, "Best Single 
Feature;" and for Richard Howard's magnificent portrait of 
Alexandr Solzhenitsyn in the same article, Vermont Life bested 
all other competitors in the category, "Best Single Photo- 
graph." Our congratulations to the writer and the photogra- 
pher, and our thanks, both to them and to the Solzhenitsyns 
for giving us the opportunity to shine. 

Items both great and smali are manufactured in the Green 
Mountains and two of these products — weighing in at opposite 
ends of the scalę — have been in the news lately. One is a 60- 
ton granite surface piąte fabricated by the Rock of Ages Cor¬ 
poration in Barre for the U. S. Army's White Sands Missile 
Rangę in New Mexico. It began as an 85-ton błock of rough- 
hewn granite ąuarried in Barre, and ended up, after being trans- 
ported by raił across the country and lifted into place by two 
cranes, as an 18- by 12- by 3-foot slab ready to serve as a base 
for vibration eąuipment. The other item worthy of notę is 
IBM's new, experimental one-megabit dynamie random access 
memory chip developed at the company's facility in Essex 
Junction. In plain English, IBM has introduced a Computer chip 
capable of storing 1,048,576 pieces of information on a Silicon 
rectangle measuring 10.5 millimeters by 7 millimeters. For 
those who are not accustomed to measuring their megabits in 
metric, that's about five snowflakes by three snowflakes. 

Tourism ranks second among Vermont's industries, and old 
houses converted to inns are among many tourists' favorite 
haunts. Consider then a white, tree-shaded, rambling Victorian 
house in Brattleboro that has recently been converted to an 


inn. The inn has ten rooms and takes guests for up to two 
weeks. Meals are served family style. If nonę of this seems 
extraordinary — at least for Vermont — consider the guests 
themselves: developmentally disabled children. The inn is the 
Children's Country Inn, a short-term respite care center ad- 
jacent to the Winston L. Prouty Center for Child Development, 
Inc., and one of the few such centers in the country featuring 
a home-like, rather than a hospital, setting. The Inn is intended 
to provide the parents of handicapped children with the op¬ 
portunity to take a respite from the rigors of providing daily 
special care, while offering the children the opportunity to play, 
eat and be cared for in a loving environment much like the 
homes to which they are accustomed. (There is even a special 
bedroom, available for a single night, to parents who are ap- 
prehensive about leaving their child for the first time.) Al¬ 
though the Inn is intended to be of greatest benefit to Vermont 
children, it accepts children from other States. Anyone inter- 
ested in using The Children's Country Inn should write to 
2 Oak St., Brattleboro, Vt. 05301. 





The trouble with most vegetables is that nobody takes them 
celeriously. Too many folks (children chief among them) are 
guilty of giving them the radish and a startling number of 
others simply turnip their noses. Weil, lettuce tum over a new 
leaf right now. The Department of Agriculture took upon itself 
the task of sponsoring a contest to establish the "State Vege- 
table." For weeks the balloting was carried on in Stores and 
farmers' markets. Fiddlehead ferns ąuickly unfurled to a fa- 
vored position (their primary advocate being former Senator 
George D. Aiken). Unfortunately, they cressed too early. Sweet 
corn, which took an ear-ly lead and, frankly, seemed unbeetable 
almost from the start, was finally declared the winner, but it 
was a tassel right to the finish. Who knows what will come 
of the DepartmenCs contest, but it was fun while it lasted. For 
the time bean, to the victor goes the spoils, in this case an 
orange jewel weighing one carrot fresh from the compost heap. 
(Just for the record, we voted for parsnips, believing that any 
yegetable with so many characteristics in common with the 
state's residents — deep roots, flavor that is enhanced by a few 
good frosts, indifference to mediocre soil — would be a good 
representative of Vermont. Our lobbying, however, yielded a 
paltry 16 votes for parsnips, which just goes to show that you 
can't peas everybody.) 

In other business, the Agriculture Department teamed up re¬ 
cently with the Vermont Hospitality and Travel Association 
to sponsor a "Vermont Food Products Celebration Dinner." 
Although the organizers must have wondered at times if they 
had bitten off morę than they could chew, it was apparent to 
anyone who attended the event that rarely have so many eaten 
so well, all in the name of conviviality and promotion. Morę 
than 200 diners gathered at Topnotch in Stowe for a gastron- 
omical extravaganza donated by food producers and processors 
from North-Central Vermont and prepared by Topnotch's mas¬ 
ter chef, Anton Flory. Culinary delights included everything 
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from eel pate and cheddar cheese hors d'oeuvres to fiddlehead 
fern soup, stuffed lamb, and mapie syrup apple pie topped with 
ice cream. Also served up were two awards — the George Alken 
Agriculturist of the Year Award went to Francis Howrigan of 
Fairfield and the Restaurateur of the Year Award went to Ernest 
Royal of Rutland. The dinner is expected to become an annual 
event and we hope it does. The knowledge that all that good 
food is grown in our own backyards makes even the long 
speeches that follow a bit easier to swallow. 

A recent item in the state's newspapers might have escaped 
our attention altogether if we were not in the throes of trying 
to tamę some new technology in our office. This experience 
has given us a keen appreciation of anyone who has mastered 
the care and feeding of computers. It is with awe, therefore, 
that we congratulate three Essex Junction teenagers who, 
working as a team, have walked off with top honors in the 
Fourth Annual International Computer Problem-Solving Con- 
test. The competition pitted them against 9000 students from 
14 countries, including Japan. Andrew McKeen, Michael Cyr 
and Derek Touw competed in Montpelier last spring against 
dozens of teams from other Vermont schools and finished first 
in the senior division. The teanTs score was then entered in 
the international competition for the same division and the 
results were a pleasant surprise to everyone, especially to 
McKeen, Cyr and Touw, who never realized until the winners 
were announced that they had been competing with students 
from around the world. 

Over the weekend of September 14-16 Vermont College in 
Montpelier will celebrate its sesąuicentennial amid streamers, 
songs and speeches. It is a birthday well worth celebrating: 
Vermont College's history is not only a triumph of longevity 
but a tribute to flexibility. It was founded in 1834 as Newbury 
Seminary, a co-educational secondary school located in the 
stagecoach-stop town of Newbury and organized by the New 
Hampshire/Vermont Methodist Conference. In 1850 the Fe- 
male Collegiate Institute was added to the Seminary, and from 
that year girls outnumbered boys at the school. Eighteen years 
later, when the number of seminaries in the State was morę 
than ample for the number of students who had the opportu- 
nity to attend, Newbury Seminary moved to a morę central 
location — a plateau to the east of Montpelier and site of an 
abandoned Civil War Hospital. There it remodeled some of the 
hospitaPs buildings, and began offering classes under the name 
of The Vermont Methodist Conference Seminary and Female 
College. Nearly 70 years later the school again faced a crisis: 
The number of high schools in the State had risen sufficiently 
to accommodate the growing numbers of students who were 
pursuing secondary education. Once again the institution was 
reorganized, emerging as Vermont Junior College. Fifteen years 
later the College decided to admit only women. Five years later, 
"Junior" was dropped from its name and the institution has 
been known as Vermont College ever sińce. However, the hard 
times were not over. In 1972, faced with declining enrollments 
and financial instability, Vermont College merged with Nor- 
wich University, the country's oldest private military school. 
It was a union of strange partners, but it was successful. Then, 
in 1981, when Goddard College in Plainfield faced the necessity 
of paring back its offerings, four of its adult education programs 
were adopted by Vermont College, where they joined a single 
masters' degree program that had madę the switch several years 
earlier. Again, the unusual union succeeded. Thus, the cele- 
brations at Ycrmont College this autumn will hardly be trib- 



Early view of College Hall, courtesy of Yermont College. 


utes to age as much as they are acknowledgments of rather 
extraordinary steering around the shoals on which so many 
institutions of higher learning have foundered. We wish them 
a happy birthday and many morę years of success. 

State planning is a relatively new, inexact science, and the 
reports that are issued from that office are freąuently fasci- 
nating statistically but of inscrutable significance, at least to 
those of us who like our numbers spelled out for us. What are 
we to make, for example, of the information lately released 
that women outnumber men in 13 of Vermont's 14 counties 
but that in Orange County, alone, there are 102 men to every 
100 women? What should we be expected to do with the news 
that 77.6 percent of the residents of Franklin County are native 
Vermonters, a higher percentage than can be found in any other 
of the state's counties; or with the revelation that Vermont 
has 34.1 percent morę doctors per 100,000 of its population 
than the other 49 States? Nonetheless, it is precisely this kind 
of reading that rivets us to our chair as we pour over pages of 
figures hoping to find some nugget of meaning buried in the 
statistical ore. Too often, it seems, we come up empty handed, 
but the State, fortunately, does not. This time, we learned, it 
is hoping to use the information to determine the social needs 
of the state's residents. The best that we could do after an 
houTs perusal of the figures and a cup of tea is that somewhere 
in this State of 511,456 people is four-fifths of a doctor. We 
hope he's not ours. 

Finally, in the issue featuring Vermonters and their wilderness 
legacy it seems appropriate to mention the state's newest State 
Park, which came to the State through a fortuitous twist of 
circumstances, and the latest addition to the Green Mountain 
National Forest, which is the result of a rather circuitous twist 
of politics. The Park is a 295-acre parcel comprising wild areas 
and an extensive sand beach on Echo Lakę in Plymouth. Ver- 
mont's 43rd State Park, Camp Plymouth is a former Boy Scout 
camp that was purchased by the Department of Parks and 
Recreation from the Ottauąuechee Land Trust, a Woodstock- 
based organization that holds in trust valuable land vulnerable 
to development. The addition to the National Forest lies, in 
fact, 250 miles west of Vermont in the Finger Lakes Region of 
New York. That State, however, does not have any National 
Forest land. Conseąuently, when it came time to declare the 
Hector Ranger District a National Forest it was annexed for 
administrative purposes to the nearest existing National For¬ 
est, which in this case lies in Vermont. The irony would make 
Ethan Allen smile. 
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H ANKSGIVING 

By Frank Lieberman 
Photographed by Hanson Carroll 


F or years our friend in Pomfret has wanted to have Thanks- 
giving put back where it belongs — immediately after the 
harvest. The last Friday in September would be suitable, he 
feels; he would even accept the Hrst Friday in October, but no 
laterl As he says, by the end of November Vermonters are morę 
concerned with snów and woodpiles than anything else. 

When it comes to the Thanksgiving menu, however, our 
friend is a traditionalist: turkey and pumpkin. Never one for 
false modesty, he serves what he considers to be the ultimate 
in Thanksgiving dinners. "No hors d'oeuvres or anything like 
that. Just a glass or two of something festive in the living 
room," he says. "Don't want to take the edge off the appetites. 
On Thanksgiving, we eat turkey!" 


CRUSTY TURKEY WITH SPICY APPLES 

oven at 325° 


10-12 lb. turkey 
1 cup diced apple 
3 A cup chopped prunes 
Vi cup chopped nut 
meats 

1 med. onion, minced 

2 med. stalks celery, 
minced 


3 cups diced bread 
Vi cup melted butter 
Vi cup cider 
Grated rind, 1 orange 
V* cup candied ginger, 
minced 

l A tsp. each, rosemary o) 
thyme 


Whole cranberry relish 
6-8 baking apples 


Wash the turkey, dry it, then mix together all the other 
ingredients. This will make a crunchy stuffing. To soften it, 
saute the onion and celery before mixing them with the other 
ingredients. Now, stuff the bird lightly. Skewer the neck skin 
in place. 

Next dry the turkey thoroughly. Use a hair blower or put 
the bird into a 175° ovcn for half an hour. Let it cool, then 
make a pastę of 


Vi cup butter 1 tsp. paprika 

3 Tbsp. dry mustard Salt, pepper 

l A tsp. each, thyme, oregano, rosemary 

Coat the turkey with the pastę, making morę if necessary. 
Cover the breast morę thickly then the rcst of the bird. Tie 
the legs gently together and roast, uncovered, on a rack, for 25 
minutes per pound. As the turkey roasts, the pastę forms a 
delicious crust that keeps the juices inside the meat. 

While the turkey roasts, our friend in Pomfret prepares po- 
tatoes for mashing and a grecn vegetable. He favors broccoli 
or string beans, cooking them at the last minutę until tender, 
but still just a bit crunchy. 

Stock is madę with the neck and giblets in 3Vi cups of water, 
a tablespoon of dark soy sauce, a coarsely chopped onion, a 


whole clove of garlic and two chopped celery stalks. Simmer 
stock two hours, tightly covered, then strain. Chop the liver 
coarsely, saute it a minutę or two in butter with minced onion, 
celery, carrot, mushrooms or whatever you fancy. Make a roux 
of 3 tablespoons each of butter and flour, whisk in the hot 
stock (there should be about 3 cups) and cook until thickened. 
Correct seasoning, add the liver, cover tightly and keep warm. 
If any pan juice remains when the turkey is done, blend it into 
the gravy just before serving. 

Next come the apples, which are washed, cored and filled 
with a mixture of sugar and much morę ground cinnamon and 
clove than usual. Each is topped with a large dot of butter and 
placed around the turkey (or in a separate pan) for the last Wi 
hours of roasting. At the same time cover the turkey breast 
lightly with a piece of foil to keep it from becoming overdone 
and dry. 

When everything is ready, the turkey is placed on its big 
platter and surrounded with the apples, each topped with a 
few cranberries from the relish. The potatoes and gravy are put 
into appropriate bowls, cranberry relish put in place, glasses 
filled with cider and the guests bidden to the table. 

Our friend in Pomfret doesn't serve a salad with this dinner, 
believing that one should concentrate on the basics for at least 
two large helpings. With all this farę, there is only so much 
room left, and that should be saved for dessert. 

Traditionally, dessert for Thanksgiving dinner is pumpkin 
pie, but if, as our friend hopes, you have had two helpings of 
turkey and all the fmngs, you might prefer something a little 
lighter, such as 


PUMPKIN MOUSSE (serves 6) 


2 cups pumpkin puree 
l A cup dry sherry 
l A cup dark rum 
l A cup mapie syrup 

Ground cinnamon, clove, 


l A cup water 
2 Tbsp. gelatin 
1 cup whipping cream 
Grated rind, 1 lemon 
nutmeg, to taste 


Make pumpkin puree of two-inch slices of peeled, seeded pie 
pumpkin, steamed 15 minutes. You can also buy it canned, 
but our friend considers this a last resort. 

Pour sherry and rum into a smali, shallow pan. Sprinkle the 
gelatin on the liąuid, let it stand 5 minutes, then heat gently 
to completely evaporate the alcohol and melt the gelatin. When 
the mixture has cleared, add the syrup and water. Let it cool. 

Whip the cream until very thick but not stiff. Blend every- 
thing into the puree, including plenty of spice. Spoon it into 
a lightly oiled, 9 Vi ring-mold, cover and chill 3 hours or morę, 
then unmold onto a cold serving piąte. Decorate with cran¬ 
berries or whatever you wish, and serve it filled with vanilla 
ice cream. 
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Notę: Ali dates are inclusive. Because these listings were compiled last spring , there Compiled by Helen Benedict 
may be changes in time or datę. For additional information write: "Vermont Events and Carolan Pratt 

1984: Attractions and Foliage Tours," Vermont Travel Dwision, 134 State St., Mont- 
pelier, Vt. 05602 (tel. 802-828-3236); or visit local information booths when traoeling 
in Yermont. 


RECURRING EVENTS 

Year 'Round: Bethel Fed. Fish Hatchery Mon.- 
Fri. 8-4 p.m.; Burlington Fleming Museum 
Tues.-Fri. 10-5 p.m., Sat. & Sun. 1-5 p.m.; 
Cabot Farmers' Co-op Creamery Mon.-Fri. 
8-4:30 p.m., Sat. 9-3:30 p.m.; Danby The Peel 
Gallery daily exc. Tues. 10-5 p.m.; E. Burkę 
The Art Cache Gallery Tues.-Sat. 10-5 p.m.; 
Essex Jct. The Discovery Museum Tues.-Fri. 
& Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. Sat. 10-4:30 p.m.; Grand 
Isle to Plattsburgh, NY Ferry Crossings daily 
6 a.m.-lO p.m., Sun. 7:20 a.m.-lO p.m.; 
Healdville Crowley Cheese Factory daily 
exc. Sun. 8-4 p.m. Manchester Am. Museum 
of Fly Fishing daily 10-4 p.m.; Middlebury 
Vt. State Craft Center at Frog Hollow Mon.- 
Sat. 9:30-5 p.m.; Montpelier Vt. Museum 
Mon.-Fri. 8-4:30 p.m.; Statehouse Mon.-Fri 
8-4 p.m. closed holidays; Wood Art Gallery 
Tues.-Sat. noon-4 p.m.; Newport Am. Mapie 
Products Mapie Sugar Factory Mon.-Fri. 8-4 
p.m.; Northfield Norwich U. Museum week- 
days 2-4 p.m.; Pittsford Fed. Fish Hatchery 
7:30-4 p.m.; Ripton Robert Frost Nat. Rec- 
reation Trail; Rutland Norman Rockwell Mu¬ 
seum daily 9-5 p.m.; St. Johnsbury 

Athenaeum Mon. & Wed. 9:30-8 p.m., 
Tues., Thurs.- Sat. 9:30-5 p.m.; Fairbanks 
Museum & Planetarium daily 10-4 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m.; Sharon Joseph Smith Birth- 
place Memoriał daylight to dark; Shelburne 
Farms; Stowe Helen Day Art Center Mon. & 
Wed.; Stan Marc Wright Galleries 10-6 p.m.; 
Swanton Missisquoi National Wildlife Ref- 
uge daylight to dark; Waitsfield Millhouse- 
Bundy Performing & Fine Arts Ctr. daily 10- 
5 p.m. closed Wed.; Warren Paradę Gallery 
daily 10-5 p.m.; Weston 1780 Old Mili Mu¬ 
seum; Windsor Vt. State Craft Center Mon.- 
Sat. 9-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m.; Woodstock 
Charles Fenton Gallery Mon.-Fri. 9-5 p.m., 
Sat. 11-5 p.m.; Gallery 2, daily 10-5 p.m., 
Sun. 11-3 p.m.; Vt. Institute of Natural Sci¬ 
ence Mon.-Sat. 9-5 p.m. 

To Dec. 31: Putney Harlow's Sugar House. 

To Dec. 24: Putney Santa's Land. 

To Dec. 23: Pittsford New England Mapie Mu¬ 
seum daily 8:30-5:30 p.m. 

To early Dec.: Charlotte to Essex, NY Ferry 
Crossings; Brattleboro Museum & Art Cen¬ 
ter Tues.-Fri. noon-4 p.m., Sat.-Sun. 1-4 
p.m. 

To Dec. 1: Bennington Museum; Plymouth 
Cheese Corp. daily 8-5:30 p.m., Sun. 9-5:30 
p.m. 

To Nov. 1: Barre Rock of Ages Granite Quarries 
Tours Mon.-Fri. 8:30-5 p.m.; Bristol Vt. Bi- 


cycle Touring; Bennington Battle Monument 
daily 9-5 p.m.; E. Burkę Auto Toll Road 
daily; Grafton Bike Vt. Tours Inn-to-Inn info: 
843-2259; Manchester Hildene tours daily 
9:30-4:30 p.m.; Middlebury Sheldon Mu¬ 
seum Mon.-Sat. 10-5 p.m. closed holidays; 
Montpelier "Sheep Industry in VT" exhibit 
Vermont Museum Mon.-Fri. 10-5 p.m.; 
Statehouse tours Mon.-Fri. 10-noon & 1-3 
p.m.; Pittsford New England Mapie Mu¬ 
seum Wed. 9:30-4 p.m.; Proctor Wilson Cas- 
tle daily 8-6 p.m.; Vt. Marble Exhibit daily 9- 
5:30 p.m.; Peru Alpine Slide; St. Johnsbury 
Mapie Grove Mapie Museum; Shelburne Vt. 
Wildflower Farm daily 10-5 p.m.; Weybridge 
UVM Morgan Horse Farm daily 9-4 p.m.; 
Windsor Am.Precision Museum; Woodstock 
Billings Farm Museum daily 10-4 p.m. 

To Oct 28: No. Bennington Park-McCullough 
House daily. 

To Oct. 21: Plymouth Notch Birthplace of Pres. 
Calvin Coolidge daily 9:30-5:30 p.m.; Rut¬ 
land Chaffee Art Gallery Mon.-Sat. 10-5 
p.m., Sun. noon-4 p.m.; Burlington Ferry 
Crossings to Port Kent, NY. 

To Mid-Oct: Addison Chimney Point Tavern 
Wed.-Sun.; Arlington Book Sale Fri.-Sat. 9- 
5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m.; Brownington Old 
Stone House Museum 11-5 p.m.; E. Hub- 
bardton Battlefield & Museum Wed.-Sun. 
9:30-5:30 p.m.; W. Addison John Strong 
DAR Mansion Fri.-Mon. 10-5 p.m.; Stowe 
Gondola to top of Mt. Mansfield daily 10-5 
p.m.; Auto Road daily 10-5 p.m.; Alpine 
Slide wknds. 10-5 p.m.; Shaftsbury Peter 
Matteson Tavern Museum Fri.-Sun. noon-4 
p.m.; Manchester Festival of the Arts Tues.- 
Sat. 10-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. So. Vt. Art 
Ctr.; Isle La Motte St. Anne's Shrine. 

To Oct. 14: Windsor Old Constitution House 
daily 9:30-5:30 p.m.; Strafford Justin Smith 
Morrill Homestead Wed.-Sun. 9:30-5:30 
p.m.; Springfield Eureka School House daily 
9-4 p.m.; Grafton Hist. Museum Sat. & hol¬ 
idays 2:30-4:30 p.m.; Killington Gondola 
ride. 

To Oct. 9: Chester Art Guild Tues.-Sun. 2-5 
p.m. 

To Oct. 8: Killington chairlift; Rutland Pico 
Alpine Slide; Stratton Arts Festival daily 
9:30-5 p.m.; Weston Farrar Mansur House 
Wed.-Sat. 1-5 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. 

To Oct. 7: Morrisville Mud City Antique Mar¬ 
ket Sun. 10-4 p.m. 

To Oct. 1: Springfield Art & Hist. Soc. Tues.- 
Fri. noon-4:30 p.m, Sat. 1-4 p.m.; Vernon 
School House Museum Sun. 2-4 p.m. 


LUNCHEONS & SUPPERS 
SEPTEMBER 

13: Montpelier Chicken Pie Supper Masonie 
Tempie 5 & 6:30 p.m. 

15: Waitsfield Chicken Pie Supper Fed. Church 

5 & 6:30 p.m. 

22: E. Montpelier Chicken Pie Dinner noon, 
Fali Festival 10-3 p.m.; Marshfield Chicken 
Pie Supper 5 & 6:15 p.m. 

23: Montpelier Brunch with Bach reserv. re- 
quired by 9/12: 229-0522, ext. 211. 

26: E. Arlington Chicken Pie Supper Fed. 
Church 5 p.m. 

30: Hancock Smorgasbord noon-5 p.m. 

OCTOBER 

3: Richmond Chicken Pie Supper 5 p.m., Ba- 
zaar 3:00 p.m. 

4: Waterbury Ctr. Chicken Pie Supper 5,6,7 
p.m. reserv: 244-7558. 

5: Chelsea Chicken Pie Supper West Hill 
Church 5 p.m. 

6: Brandon Foliage Supper Cong. Church 6 
p.m.; Chester Harvest Supper 5-7 p.m.; E. 
Montpelier Chicken Pie Supper 5 & 6:30 
p.m.; Hartland Roast Beef Supper 5-7 p.m., 
Bazaar 1-7 p.m.; Jericho Chicken Pie Supper 
4:30 p.m. on; Manchester Leaf Peepers' Sup¬ 
per lst. Cong. Church 5:30 p.m.; Pomfret 
Turkey Dinner 5,6,7 & 8 p.m.; So. Strafford 
Ham & Red Flannel Hash Supper 5, 5:45 

6 6:30 p.m., Auction 7 p.m.; Stowe Fali Fo¬ 
liage Supper Comm. Church; W. Newbury 
Turkey Supper 5,6:15 & 7:15 p.m.; Vernon 
Chicken Pie Supper 5-6:30 p.m. 

6-7: Hancock Octoberfest dinners, bazaar 
noon-6 p.m. 

7: Dummerston Ctr. Apple Pie Festival noon; 
Pownal Ctr. Autumn Pie Festival 10 a.m.; 
Westminster Barbecue & Fali Foliage Fest. 

8: Weybridge Luncheon and Bazaar noon. 

11: Williamstown Chicken Pie Supper 5, 6, & 

7 p.m. reserv. 433-5326. 

13: Georgia Turkey Dinner-Supper noon, 5:30 
& 6:30 p.m.; Wells Harvest Dinner 5-8 p.m.; 
Chelsea Chicken Pie Supper 5, 6:15 & 7:30. 
20: Marshfield Harvest Supper 5 p.m.; Shrews- 
bury Dinner Theater 6:30 p.m. 

21: Montpelier Brunch with Bach reserv. re- 
quired by 10/19: 229-0522, ext. 211. 

NOVEMBER 

10: Hancock Chicken Pie Supper 5-7 p.m.; 
Chelsea Hunters' Supper 5 p.m. on; Brattle- 
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boro Luncheon, Bazaar 9-2 p.m. Centre 
Cong. Church. 

12: Walden Hunters 7 Supper 5:30 p.m. 

15: St. Johnsbury Chicken Pie Supper 5, 6 
p.m., Bazaar 9:30-7 p.m. 

17: Bradford Wild Gamę Supper, reserv. re- 
quired: 222-4418. 

18: Montpelier Brunch with Bach reserv. re- 
quired by 11/16: 229-0522, ext. 211. 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

SEPTEMBER 

1: Ludlow Auction 9 a.m.-9 p.m. 

1-2: Guilford Labor Day Festival. 

1-3: Northfield Labor Day Celebration. 

1-6: Danby Sculpture & Watercolor Exhibit 
daily exc. Tues. 10-5 p.m. 

I- 9: Rutland Vermont State Fair. 

3: Guilford Fair. 

7- 8: Stowe Heirloom Discovery Days Helen 
Day Art Center. 

8: Bennington St. Francis de Sales Parish Fair 

10-10 p.m. 

8- 9: Brattleboro Antique Arms Show 9-5 p.m. 
Sat., 9-3 p.m. Sun. 

10: Putney Artisans 7 Festival 10-5 p.m. 

II- 12: Danville Am. Soc. Dowsers 7 School. 

12- 16: Danville Am. Soc. Dowsers 7 Convention 

9- 5 p.m. 

13- 16: Tunbridge World 7 s Fair. 

15: Montpelier Monteverdi Trio Concert Vt. 
College Chapel 11 a.m.; St. Johnsbury Train 
Ride to Danville 8 a.m.; Shelburne Furniture 
Symposium & Workshop 9-5 p.m. 

15-16: Bennington Antique & Classic Car Show 

10- 4 p.m.; Stowe Octoberfest noon-6 p.m.; 
Barn Sale Elem. School. 

16: Hancock Champlain Valley Fiddlers 1-5 
p.m.; Shelburne Morgan Horse Race 11-5 
p.m. 

19: Barre Bach Festival 8 p.m., Opera House. 
21-22: Williamstown Bazaar Fri. 6-9 p.m. Sat. 

9- 1 p.m. 

21-23: Rutland Fanfarę to Fali Fri. eve. thru 
Sun. 5 p.m. 

22: No. Bennington Auction Park-McCullough 
House; St. Johnsbury Festival of Traditional 
Crafts 10-4 p.m.; Shelburne Harvest Festival 

10- 4 p.m.; Woodstock Garden Court Bazaar 
10-3 p.m.; Montpelier Ladies 7 Barbershop 
Chorus & Quartettes 8 p.m. 


22-23: Brookfield Vt. State Grange Fair; Pitts- 
ford 200th anniv. Cong. Church; Stowe Oc¬ 
toberfest noon-6 p.m. 

23: St. Johnsbury Train Ride to Greensboro 
Bend 9 a.m. & 1 p.m. 

28: Barre Foolsfire, opera house 8 p.m. 

28-29: Barre Fiddlers 7 Contest Mun. Aud. Fri. 
7 p.m., Sat. noon & 7:30 p.m. 

28- 30: Killington Craft Fair. 

29: Burlington Oktoberfest Redstone campus 
UVM; Castleton Colonial Day House Tour 

10- 4 p.m.; Craftsbury Common Banjo Con¬ 
test noon; Essex Jct. Vt. Ali Breed Horse 
Show & Trade Fair Champ. Valley Expo. 
Grounds; Montpelier Rotary Auction, Home 
Tour 10-4 p.m.; Peru Country Fair 10-4 p.m.; 
St. Johnsbury Train Ride to Greensboro 
Bend 9 a.m. & 1 p.m. 

29- 30: Johnson Fali Foliage Festival 10-5 p.m.; 
Underhill Harvest Market; Victory & 
Granby Holiday in the Hills. 

30: No. Danville Hymn Sing 7:30 p.m.; Mor- 
risville Train Rides. 

OCTOBER 

1: Waterbury Bazaar Cong. Church 10-4 p.m. 
1-6: Northeast Kingdom Fali Foliage Festival 
(Walden, Cabot, Plainfield, Peacham, Bar- 
net, Groton) 9:30 a.m. on. 

4- 6: Bennington Antiques Show & Sale 2nd 
Cong. Church 10-5 p.m. 

5- 6: Montpelier Fali Foliage Festival, Square & 
Round Dancing daily 8-11 p.m. 

5-7: Weston Antiques Show 10-5 p.m. 

5- 8: Vergennes Crafts Fair 10-5 p.m.; Chester 
Book Sale. 

6: Bennington Bazaar & Auction Sacred Heart 
School; Bristol Crafts Fair 10-5 p.m.; Chester 
Sale on the Lawn 9-5 p.m.; Jay Octoberfest 
7 p.m.; Lincoln Craft Fair 10-5 p.m., Lunch 

11- 2 p.m.; Shaftsbury Apple Festival noon- 
4 p.m.; Weston Bazaar & Food Sale 10-4 
p.m.; Woodstock Bazaar 10-4 p.m. Hist. 
House. 

6- 7: Newfane Heritage Fest. & Crafts Fair daily 
9-5 p.m. Sat. supper 5-7 p.m.; No. Tun¬ 
bridge Festival of Arts & Crafts 10-6 p.m.; 
Rutland Art in the Park 10-6 p.m.; St. Johns¬ 
bury Fali Foliage Train Ride to Greensboro 
Bend 9 a.m. & 1 p.m.; Stowe Antique Show 
& Sale Topnotch 10-5 p.m.; Waitsfield Green 
& Gold Weekend chairlift rides, Barbeque 



Fali Haruest Supper in Cabot. 


noon Mad River Glen Ski Area; Woodstock 
Apples & Crafts Fair 10-5 p.m.; Springfield 
Apple Festival Sat. 10-10 p.m., Sun. noon-6. 
6-8: Stowe Dance Fest.; W. Dover Craft Fair. 

7: Stratton Vt. Symphony Orch. Anniv. Con¬ 
cert 8 p.m.; Woodstock Autumn Fair Cong. 
Church 10-3 p.m. 

10-14: Northfield Exhibit of Vt. Artists, Wed. 

7-10 p.m., Thurs.-Sat. 10-9 p.m., Sun. 10-5. 
13: Brandon Flea Market 10 a.m. St. Thomas 
Church; Northfield Bazaar 9-4 p.m. Armory. 
13-14: Montpelier Fali Fest. Vt. Crafts, H.S.; 
Springfield Antiques Show & Sale, Jr. H.S. 
10-3 p.m.; Weston Crafts Show Sat. 9-9 p.m., 
Sun. 10-5 p.m. 

14: St. Johnsbury Fali Foliage Train Ride to 
Greensboro Bend 9 a.m. & 1 p.m. 

15: Quechee Oktoberfest noon-9 p.m. 

19: Montpelier Paul Winter Consort, City Hall 
8 p.m. 

19-20: E. Arlington Rummage Sale Fed. Church 
Fri. 1-5 p.m., Sat. 10-noon. 

20: Burlington Vt. Symphony Orch. Anniv. 
Concert 8 p.m. Flynn Theatre; Montpelier 
Bread & Puppet Presentation City Hall 8 
p.m.; Springfield Rotary Club Penny Sale 8. 
25: Montpelier Bazaar 9-2 p.m. Masonie Tem¬ 
pie. 

26- 28: Castleton Octoberfest. 

27: Bennington Vt. Symphony Orchestra An- 
niv. Concert 8 p.m.; Rutland Bazaar 9-3 p.m. 
United Meth. Church; Garden Club Flower 
Show & Tea, Chaffee Art Gallery 10-4 p.m. 

27- 28: Essex Jct. Craft Workers 7 Show Sat. 9-8 
p.m.., Sun. 10-5 p.m. 

NOVEMBER 

3: Burlington Bazaar First Cong. Church 10-2 
p.m., lunch 11:30-1 p.m.; Enosburg Falls Ba¬ 
zaar; Jericho Corners Craft Fair 10-3 p.m., 
lunch 11:30-1 p.m.; Montpelier Bazaar 

Bethany Church 9:30-2:30 p.m., noon lunch- 
eon. 

4: Norwich Crafts Fair Trący Hall 10-4 p.m. 

10: E. Montpelier Fali Fair 9:30 a.m. 

10-11: Essex Jct. Craft Bazaar noon-5 p.m. St. 

Pius the Tenth Church. 

14: Springfield Bazaar 10-2 p.m. Sr. Ctr. 

15-18: Burlington Vt. Hand Crafters Christmas 
Show Mem. Aud. Thurs. & Fri. 10-9 p.m., 
Sat & Sun. 10-5 p.m. 

17: Bennington Bazaar Meth. Church 10-3 
p.m.; Manchester Auction & Champagne 
Supper 8 p.m. reserv. only: 362-1788; 
Waitsfield Bazaar Fed. Church 10-3 p.m. 

18: Springfield Bazaar 10-3 p.m. 

23: W. Dover Paradę of Entertainment, Snów 
Barn 9 p.m. 

23-25: Manchester Thanksgiving Tours, Hil- 
dene 10-4 p.m. 

24: W. Brattleboro Bazaar, First Cong. Church 

9- 1:30 p.m. 

27-30: E. Burkę Christmas Art Show, Tues.-Sat. 

10- 5 p.m. Art Cache Gallery. 

29: Springfield Bazaar Meth. Church 10-2 p.m. 

30-Dec. 1: Montpelier Happy Holidays Variety 
Review. 

30-Dec. 2: Burlington Designers Circle Craft 
Fair Mem. Aud. Fri. noon-9 p.m., Sat. 10-6 
p.m., Sun. 10-5 p.m. 
















74470 60930 


This magnificent mountain has been called by many tiames — Le Lion Couchant, 
Catamountain, Ta wak be dee eeso Wadso, and Camels Hump. Clyde H. Smith 
canght this profile of "the sleeping lion" front near Ferrisburg. 










































